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Peter H. Rossi 


Community Decision Making 


Three research approaches to the problems of decision making in 
local communities have been employed. One type of approach has 
focused on the characteristics of decision makers as the prime explana- 
tion of the decisions they make. A second approach has looked to the 
social environment of the decision maker for the major explanation, 
seeing in the activities of partisans—power or influence wielders—the 
major explanation for the types of decisions made. The third approach 
has centered on the decision-making process, attempting to follow an 
issue from inception to settlement. 

The author evaluates each approach, summarizing at the same time 
the major information each has yielded. A strategy for further research 
is suggested calling for comparative studies of decision makers in dif- 
ferent institutional settings as they work through the careers of a variety 
of community issues. Such comparative studies will be able to transcend 
the particular and lead to a generalized frame of reference for under- 
standing decision making in the local community. 

The author is a faculty member of the Department of Sociology at 
the University of Chicago 


PERHAPS the most striking feature of contemporary communities 
is their ceaselessly changing nature. Within decades, demographic 
shifts have transformed hamlets into towns, towns into cities, and 
cities into metropolises. Physical appearances undergo transforma- 
tions, often making painful experiences of our visits to the scenes 
of our childhood memories. 


'The present article is a revision of a paper presented March 16, 1956, at a confer- 
ence sponsored by the Department of Political Science at Northwestern University 
on “The Study of the Community.” Preparation of this paper for publication was 
aided by a grant from the Social Science Research Committee of the University of 
Chicago, whose assistance is gratefully acknowledged. 
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Less obvious, but equally important, are the structural changes 
in society which accompany the growth or decline measured in 
population and building-plant terms. On the institutional side, 
innovation after innovation in the forms of local government have 
been designed to catch up with the problems presented by the in- 
creasing complexity of our predominantly urban life. In the last 
few decades our public-school systems have increased their coverage 
of our youth tremendously, and in the same period they have 
been transformed from one form to a variety of forms. Private 
associations, such as community chests, chambers of commerce, 
and so forth, have arisen to fill the needs of “community organiza- 
tion” brought on by the urban transformation. 

Many of the changes which appear so dramatic are the results 
of ecological processes. Individual citizens and private organiza- 
tions, in the course of working out their individual destinies, 
make decisions which, when compounded in the mass, profoundly 
affect the physical and social structure of our communities. The 
market or location decisions of an industrial organization can bring 
relative prosperity or its opposite to the small community. Indi 
vidual migration decisions may depopulate an area or flood a 
labor market, and so on. Such changes in the ecological order, 
while purposive from the point of view of the individual or sub- 
system of the community, are nonpurposive from the point of view 
of the community as such. It goes without saying, however, that 
the effect of such decisions may be considerable. 

In contrast, some community changes may result from the self- 
conscious actions of individuals and organizations—actions di- 
rected at the transformation or maintenance of status quo of the 
community. It is to these actions that we must look for our 
understanding of much of the change in the formal social structure 
of the community, the local government, such community organi- 
zations as the community chest, the public-school system, and so on. 

Our purpose in this paper is to review research on community 
decisions—choices among alternative lines of action directed at 
affecting community-wide institutions. We shall outline and eval- 
uate the major approaches to empirical research on this topic and 
present a few hypotheses concerning how such decisions are made. 
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COMMUNITY DECISIONS: DEFINITION AND 
LOCATION OF A PROBLEM 


First we must make clear what is to be meant in this paper by 
“community decisions.”’? A community decision is a choice among 
several modes of action which is made by an authoritative person 
or group within the community institutions and of which the 
goals are the change or maintenance of community-wide insti- 
tutions or facilities. 

We shall not be concerned whether the motives of the actors 
involved are personal profit, power, or the general welfare of the 
community. If a decision undertaken by an authoritative group 
or person involves actions directed toward change or nonchange 
within the community as such, this is a community decision. 

Note that this definition contains two specifications. To qualify 
as a community decision, a choice must be made by an authorita- 
tive person or group, that is, one which either by law or by custom 
has the legitimate and recognized right to make the decision in 
question. The second specification indicates that the decision 
must involve community-wide institutions such as local govern- 
ment, locally oriented private associations, and so on. 

What sorts of decisions does this concept exclude? It excludes, 
first, the myriad decisions whose goals are not community oriented, 
for example, the market decisions of business organizations, migra- 
tion decisions of individuals, and so on. Second, decisions made 
by “outside’’ agencies or persons, for example, the state and na- 
tional governments, are not covered. Finally, it excludes decisions 
made by persons who are not in authoritative positions. 

The range of decisions included is considerable. On the broad- 
est level, the citizen casting his vote in a local election is an authori- 
tative decision maker in his role as voter. A mayor acting in the 
capacity of his office makes community decisions of a wide variety. 
So do the member's of the board of directors of community organi- 
zations such as the community chest. 

Implicit in our concept of community decisions is the idea of 
“community issues,” which may be defined as choices as to policy 
open to the authoritative decision makers. Thus the issue before 


*Perhaps the best term for what we mean is “community-oriented legitimate 
decision,” although not much clarity is gained by such an awkward phrase. 
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the voters in a local election are choices among slates of candidates, 
approval or disapproval of referenda, and so forth. The issues 
before a city council may involve decisions within each of a wide 
variety of sets of alternatives, ranging from budget allocation for 
the whole municipality to the repair of a sidewalk in front of a 
particular citizen’s house. Note that the issue defines the relevant 
decision maker according to the rules laid down by law and 
customs. 

Issues, of course, involve more persons and groups than just 
the decision makers to which they are ultimately referred. Other 
members and groups within the community express preferences 
to each other and to the decision makers, attempt to persuade or 
even coerce decision makers, and so on. Each issue thus has its 
partisans, a category which may include—depending on the issue 
involved—almost the entire community or just one or two indi- 
viduals. A partisan is some one person or group who is concerned 
to see that one or another alternative is chosen by a decision maker. 

The definitions offered are not as precise as might be desired. 
It is not always easy to locate the decision maker for a given issue, 
although this may be iess of a problem post factum. Nor is it always 
clear whether an issue involves the community and its status or 
noncommunity matters. Our definitions are designed to make 
rough distinctions, and their utility can be judged in the dis- 
cussion which follows. 

Our objective is to review and evaluate research on community 
decisions. How are such decisions made? How are issues settled? 
What factors have been found to be crucial in affecting the cut- 
comes of issues? What general statements may be made about the 
decision-making process? What are the research designs employed 
and the problems which they seem best suited to study? 

There are, of course, approaches to decision making which we 
shall not consider here, either because they are not empirically 
oriented or because they are not concerned with decision making 
on the cormmunity level.* For example, we shall not touch upon 

*An approach essentially similar to the one advocated in this paper but applied to 
the study of foreign policy is contained in Richard C. Snyder, et al. A number of 
researches on decision making is presented in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosen- 


berg, along with an excellent methodological discussion of the problems (see bibli- 
ography to this article). 


VS 
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the attempts to construct mathematical models for rational decision 
making. Nor shall we consider in detail most studies of the decision 
processes conducted in psychological laboratories. We shall confine 
the discussion to attempts to describe and generalize about the 
decision-making processes within local communities. 


THREE APPROACHES TO THE STUDY 
OF COMMUNITY DECISIONS 


The small number of empirical researches on community de- 
cisions displays a variety of approaches and research methods. 
Without doing too much violence to the significant differences 
among such studies, however, we can classify most empirical work 
on this topic according to the employment of one of three basic 
research designs. In some studies, several approaches have been 
employed, although for our present purposes we will treat each 
approach separately. 

One basic approach to the study of decision making has been 
concerned with the characteristics of decision makers, attempting 
to relate the social and personal differences among decision makers 
to the kinds of decisions made. The research techniques employed 
have ranged from the analysis of detailed quasi-clinical case his- 
tories through the statistical analysis of official biographical notes. 

A second approach has given central attention to the partisans 
of issues, seeking to find in their actions vis-a-vis the decision 
makers the “ultimate” determinants of the outcome of decisions. 
Studies which focus on “pressure groups,” or propaganda, or 
which search for the “power structure” belong to this class of 
research designs. 

A third approach employs decisions as its reference point, seek- 
ing to understand the choices of decision makers as the outcome 
of relatively complex processes. Studies of decision making in 
contrived groups within laboratory settings fall into this category 
as well as analyses of retrospective accounts of the decision-making 
process obtained from interviews with the decision makers. 

The remainder of this section will be devoted to taking up each 
approach in turn, presenting a few examples of each, abstracting 
the major substantive findings, and evaluating each approach. 
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The Decision-Maker Approach 

In outline form, the typical design of research in this category 
is constructed along the following lines. Decision makers, usual'y 
of a particular type, for example, precinct captains, school board 
members, voters, and so on, are located, and certain of their char- 
acteristics are noted and compared with some sort of reference 
population. The technique furnishing the essential characteristics 
of the decision makers may range from extensive life histories, 
as in the case of John T. Salter’s study of Philadelphia “bosses,’’* 
to published official biographical notes, as in the case of Donald 
R. Matthews’ study of national and state legislators. The char- 
acteristics studied may range from the relatively simple ones of 
age, occupation, and education to the more complex attitudinal 
data such as are supplied in detailed interviews. 

From a consideration of the ways in which the decision makers 
differ from the general population or from some other norm, 
inferences are made concerning the types of decisions which they 
are thereby disposed to make. Thus from the finding that the age 
of city councilmen is higher than that of the voters, the conclusion 
might be drawn that city councils tend to be conservative and 
resistant to change. Several brief examples follow: 

An early study by George S. Counts showed that school- 
board members throughout the nation are primarily recruited 
from among the business and professional occupations. Hence 
the essentially conservative and business-oriented characte 
of the public schools. 

As a part of a study of adolescent behavior in a small mid- 
west community, August B. Hollingshead made a detailed 
study of the social-class membership of the community's 
school board and top school officials. Finding that school- 
board members and school officials were recruited entirely 
from among the upper strata of the community, he concluded 
that the character of the school system stemmed at least in 
part from this pattern of recruitment. 

W. Lloyd Warner’s now-classic study of “Yankee City” con- 
tains data showing that the higher the office held in the local 


‘This and other studies referred to in this article will be found in the bibliography. 
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government, the higher the social class of the officeholder. 
The “class character” of the local political system is inferred 
from this pattern of officeholding. 

In a very recent study of attitudes toward political non- 
conformists, Samuel A. Stouffer found that “community lead- 
ers” (mayors, heads of library boards, and so on) were more 
tolerant toward nonconformists than the general population 
of their communities. He suggests that those responsible for 
important decisions concerning civil liberties on the local 
level are more tolerant in their actions than would be the 
average citizen. 

Oliver Garceau’s study of the compositions of library boards 
in a sample of American communities indicated that there 
was little relationship to be discerned between the compo- 
sition of these boards and the excellence of the library's 
services. The members of library boards tended to be con- 
centrated in the higher social and economic strata of their 
communities. 

Practically every modern study of voting behavior has relied 
heavily on the analysis of the way in which classes and regional 
groups display different electoral choices. See Seymour Lipset 
et al. for a résumé of these studies. 


The most strongly established finding of these studies of decision 
makers concerns their differential recruitment. Whether we are 
concerned with the electorate or with elected or appointed officials, 
as a group decision makers tend to be drawn disproportionately 
from the higher age categories, classes, and ethnic groups of higher 
status. Furthermore, the higher the authority level of the decision 
maker, the more marked are the differences between decision 
makers and ordinary citizens. In other words, the upper, as com- 
pared with the lower, status groups are somewhat more likely 
to hold public or semipublic offices.5 

Most of the studies cited above go beyond the fact of differ- 

*This finding also holds for officeholding within private associations, even socialist 
parties. See, for example, S. M. Lipset’s study of the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation of Canada, where he shows that the leadership of this agrarian socialist 


movement was recruited from among the more prosperous, higher ethnic-status 
farmers. 
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ential recruitment, however, to make inferences concerning how 
decision making is affected by this pattern. This approach has 
been most successful when applied to mass voting behavior as a 
decision-making process, where, for most national and local elec- 
tions, clear divisions may be discerned in the electorate along 
class, ethnic, and regional lines. 

When applied to decision makers on higher levels, the infer- 
ences drawn from the differential recruitment pattern are some- 
what shaky. For example, to demonstrate that a school board 
composed of business and professional men is bound to show a 
“class bias,” it is necessary first to demonstrate that the classes in 
the community hold different opinions on the issues confronting 
a school board. Is there, for example, a class position on education 
policy? Or on the alternative solutions to a community's traffic 
problems? 

In other words, it is open to question whether for many issues 
there are clear and consistent differences among class groups, eth- 
nic groups, age levels, and so on, which could manifest themselves 
in different decisions dependent on what kind of decision maker 
holds office. The substitution of sets of decision makers of radically 
different background need not necessarily result in groups holding 
radically different positions on many issues.® 

Secondly, there is an assumption of a close association between 
an individual's background and personal characteristics and the 
behavior which he will manifest in office.?7 While it is true that 
in the general population class position correlates with opinion 
on a Variety of issues (see Richard Centers and Bendix and Lipset), 
these correlations are low enough to ensure a rather large number 

*In a study cited by W. W. Charters, Jr., no correlation was found between the 
occupation of school-board members and their votes on issues before the board 
Another study cited by Charters shows a slight tendency for the lower-class members 


of school boards to be more conservative in their votes on issues than those from 
the upper classes. 

*This is an assumption made all too frequently in the analysis of the leadership 
of organizations. Robert Michels, for example, in his study of the organization of 
European socialist parties and trade unions, points to the higher social background 
of the leaders of such organizations as proof that the masses cannot govern them- 
selves and inevitably hand over their sovereignty to leaders who have interests differ- 
ent from their own. Much of the research conducted in the years following Michels’ 
study shares this basic assumption. 
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of deviants from the majority opinion on every class level. Jt ts 
precisely to these deviants on the upper occupational levels that 
the popular support of the lower strata of the community may be 
attracted. Among elected decision makers, at least, social back- 
ground may be a very poor predictor of decisions made, particu- 
larly on class-related issues. In other, nonelected positions, for ex- 
ample, membership on library boards, the community chest, and 
so on, some decision makers may owe their appointments to the 
fact that they represent deviant views among the upper strata. 
Thirdly, to look to social background and personal characteris- 
tics as the major explanation of a man’s behavior in a decision- 
maker role is to deny that a given individual may act differently 
when placed in different roles. It is noteworthy that this approach 
has been most successful when applied to the decision-making role 
of voter, which is the least demanding of all such roles under dis- 
cussion. The higher-level decision-maker roles with which we are 
mainly concerned here are ordinarily rather well defined in both 
law and custom, by virtue of the concern with which the com- 
munity has regarded them. Each role involves its incumbents in 
a set of structured relationships to other roles and is accompanied 
by formally and informally defined criteria for its proper per- 
formance. Thus a local bank executive on a local school board 
is pressured to come to grips with the organizational problems of 
his school system in a way that he would never do as just a private 
citizen. His actions on the school board are at least in part deter- 
mined by the demands of his role as school-board member.*® Espe- 
cially when the role is professionalized—as in the case of school 
officials, public health officials, social workers, and so forth—and 
incumbents are specially trained to fill their positions, role expec- 
tations will probably be particularly important determinants of 
decisions. A school superintendent trained in a teachers’ college 
will have been exposed to a very self-conscious view of educational 
policy and of the way a superintendent should behave in his role. 
Finally, the decision maker does not operate entirely within a 
*This is recognized almost intuitively by the educational profession, some branches 
of which build up strong support for school systems by the extensive use of lay 


committees of one sort or another who are placed in intimate contact with the 
organizational and financial problems of the school system. 
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social vacuum. On many issues, particularly those which intimately 
affect the interests of significant persons or groups, he is bom- 
barded with communications from partisans of one or another 
policy alternative. Attempts are made to persuade, influence, or 
coerce him to support particular policies. He is supplied with 
information, presented with arguments, offered rewards extend- 
ing from the intangibles of social acceptance to the hard reality of 
money, and threatened with reprisals either to himself or to his 
organization. Undoubtedly the actions of partisans play some part, 
over and above predisposition and role, in the outcome of many 
issues. 

The evaluation given above of the decision-maker approach 
should not be taken as a denial that an individual's social and 
personal characteristics have an effect on the performance of a 
decision-maker role. Our criticisms are offered as a warning that, 
beyond the voter level, such characteristics will not be related to 
decision making in a simple and direct fashion and that the as- 
sumption of differences among decision makers corresponding to 
their social backgrounds must be tested empirically rather than 
asserted as fiat.° 


The “Partisan Approach”: Studies of Power and Influence 


So dramatic have been the documented instances in which par- 
tisans have managed to affect the outcome of issues that we can 
hardly overlook their actions as an important set of determinants 
of community decisions. The dramatic quality of these incidents 
stems in large part from their semilegitimate status in the light 
of our democratic values. On the one hand, we recognize the right of 
citizens to advocate and defend their individual interests as against 
the individual interests of others. On the other hand, we demand 
that the decision maker should be above partisan views and should 
act in line with the interests of the community, without, however, 
specifying how one might identify in any particular issue what they 

*For example, Oliver Garceau, while noting that he could not discern differences 
in library services corresponding to differences in the social backgrounds of library 
boards, at the same time asserts that boards should be made more representative by 
the inclusion of representatives from lower-status groups in the community. In view 


of his empirical findings, it is not clear what is to be gained from broadening the 
coverage of such boards. 
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may be. Hence when we examine the outcome of an tissue, it is 
easier to see which individual interests have been served than to 
judge whether the community interests as such have been upheld. 

The effects of partisan activity have been studied on many levels 
of decision making. Recent research on voting has documented the 
existence of informal opinion leaders, persons of more than ordi- 
nary concern with politics, who affect the behavior of those voters 
with whom they may be in personal contact. On higher levels of 
decision making, the concept of power has been used to describe 
how persons and organizations controlling significant amounts of 
wealth or solidarity employ their resources to affect the outcome 
of issues. Power and influence are both relational terms, concepts 
employed to describe relationships between persons and /or groups. 
When we say that a man is influential or powerful, we mean that 
his behavior has significance for some other persons. In the case 
of power, we imply a relationship in which individual A affects 
the behavior of individual B because B wishes to avoid the sanc- 
tions which A would employ if B did not comply with his wishes. 
In the case of influence, B’s behavior is affected in the absence of 
sanctions. Thus although the process in each case by which A 
affects B is different, the general form of the relationship is the 
same, and hence researches on power and influence tend to follow 
the same basic designs. Indeed, so close is the relationship between 
power and influence that it is difficult empirically to distinguish 
between the two. 

Roughly, there are three basic research designs which have been 
employed in the study of power and influence. First, we have 
studies of the potentials for power and influence, inventories of 
persons and organizations in a community who are in positions 
to influence or apply power to decision makers. Second, we have 
studies of power or influence reputations, researches on what com- 
munity members consider the influence or power structures to 
be. Finally, there are researches on actual influence or power, 
studies of particular issues in which influence or power have played 
a part in the determination of the outcome. 

Power and influence as potential. Since social relationships are 
notoriously difficult to study directly, some researchers have cen- 
tered their attention on producing inventories of those positions 
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in the community which have the necessary attributes for the 
wielding of influence or power. In the case of power, these studies 
document who within a community controls significant amounts 
of economic resources. By virtue of their control over economic 
organizations—banks, industrial and commercial enterprises, pub- 
lic utilities, and so forth—such persons are in a position to wield 
sanctions of an economic sort over decision makers. In the case of 
influence studies, inventories are obtained of “leaders,’’ persons 
at the heads of various private associations or occupying important 
public offices. By virtue of their position, leaders can influence the 
opinions of their followers on a variety of issues. A few examples 
of these researches follow: 

In his study of Middletown, Robert Lynd devotes a chap- 
ter to the X family showing how this family group either owns 
or controls a large number of enterprises and has repre- 
sentation in most of the other significant enterprises in the 
community. 

Advising students how they may undertake surveys of 
communities, Robert K. Lamb stresses the procedure of ob- 
taining a list of the banking and industrial officials, news- 
paper editors, owners of large blocks of real estate, and so 
forth. Such lists may be used to outline the power structure 
of the community. 

The community leaders studied by Samuel A. Stouffer in 
his research on attitudes toward political nonconformity were 
chosen in part because their positions made them the likely 
leaders of public opinion in their communities. 

C. Wright Mills and Melville Ullmer, in a study of single- 
and diversified-industry cities, identify the real leaders of 
their communities as the industrial and mercantile elite 
within each community. See also Mills’s latest work, The 
Power Elite, where he describes the power structure of the 
United States. 

Implicit in this approach is the assumption that the potential 
for power or influence undoubtedly will be employed. Business 
leaders, in fact, exercise their power to affect the decisions made 
by formal authorities. Furthermore, the potential for power is 
often regarded as equally effective regardless of the point at which 
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it is applied—whether within the community chest or within the 
city council—and results in decisions which are different from 
those which would occur in the absence of such power. Similarly, 
the potential for influence is often regarded as equally effective 
regardless of the topic involved—whether political opinions, atti- 
tudes toward mental disease, and so forth—and when employed, 
it results in a different distribution of opinion among the public 
than would have occurred in its absence. 

The studies of power cited above also contain anecdotal exam- 
ples of the exercise of power in specific situations. Mills and Ulmer 
quote from an interview with a former mayor who stated that 
he had to “clear” even such matters as sidewalk repairs with the 
head of the largest industrial plant in his community.’ Examples 
cited are generaly ones in which economic powers have blocked 
or vetoed proposed changes in the community, for example, new 
legislation, public improvements, the entry of new industry, and 


so on. 

Studies of power or influence reputation: The perceived power 
or influence structure. With the development of sociometric tech- 
niques,"! it was almost inevitable that these devices be applied to 
the study of both power and influence in the local community. 
These techniques allow the researcher literally to chart the inter- 
relationships within a group of people. Obviously, except for com- 
munities of very small size, some modification of sociometry was 
necessary before this technique could be used in the study either 
of power or of influence. In the case of power-reputation studies, 
informants are asked whom they perceive to be powerful within 
the community. Persons receiving a large number of “votes” from 
informants are identified as constituting the power structure. Simi- 
larly, in the case of “‘influence-reputation” studies, informants are 

*C. Wright Mills and Melville Ullmer (pp. 29-30). It is hard to believe that the 
head of a large industrial enterprise personally supervised every decision made by 
the mayor or city council in the community. If this were the case, much of the 
industrialist’s time would be taken up in relatively trivial matters, only of very 
indirect concern to his major interests in his plant! 

“Robert S. Lynd (p. 100), at the end of his chapter on the X family, character- 
izes his own research as but a “prolegomenon” to more exact studies of the socio- 
economic control system “through the detailed charting of the individuals affected,” 


suggesting that the sociometric technique devised by Moreno be tried on the type 
of social situation described in his chapter. 
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asked to designate whose opinion would influence them on a 
variety of topics. Several examples of research along these lines 
follow: 

Floyd Hunter, in his study of the power structure of “Re- 
gional City,”’ asked a sample of community-organization lead- 
ers to designate who were the “top” as “civic, governmental, 
business and status” leaders in the community. The persons 
receiving the highest number of “‘votes’’ were designated as 
comprising the power structure of the community." 

Robert K. Merton asked a sample of “Rovere’’ citizens to 
designate to whom they would look for advice on a variety 
of topics, e.g., on educational problems, political matters, 
health problems, and so forth. Persons receiving more than 
a minimum number of designations were termed influentials. 
Their characteristics were studied in direct interviews. 

My associates and I, in a study of “Bay City,” a small Massa- 
chusetts industrial city, asked members of the community's 
elite to choose the most important persons on a prepared 
list of some twenty-five names culled from among industrial, 
political, religious, and civic leaders. Interviews were ob- 
tained from members of this group, and an analysis was made 
of the factors which led them to be highly chosen by their 
fellows. 

Elihu Katz and Paul F. Lazarsfeld report on a study of 
women who were asked to designate persons whom they 
“could trust to let them know what was really going on.” 
Designated persons were then interviewed in order to iden- 
tify their characteristics as compared with the persons who 
designated them. 

In a study of the public administrators in “Bay City,” ]. 
Leiper Freeman obtained ratings from each public official 
of the importance for their operations of other officials and 
various groups in the city, e.g., the city council, mayor, cham- 
ber of commerce, and so forth. Persons designated as impor- 

“Floyd Hunter's research is not based on this operation alone. He also investi- 
gated the interrelationships among the forty top leaders and collected a number of 
accounts of how their power was exercised in the pursuit of various goals. Hunter's 
work, like that of Lynd, would fit under several of the research operations described 
in this paper. 
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tant for an official were considered potential sources of 
influence upon him. 

Note that the power or influence structure is defined in terms 
of the “reputations” accorded to individuals by a set of judges. 
While the “reputations” involved are probably deserved in the 
sense that these are persons who are likely to exercise power or 
influence, it is still open to question whether, on a variety, let 
alone a majority, of issues outcomes of issues are heavily affected 
by their actions. 

For example, in the case of Hunter's study, the range of issues 
with which the power structure concerns itself is delimited by 
example. The instances cited in which members of the power 
“structure” undertook to provide the leadership for community 
projects covered considerable ground. The implication is left that 
there are few areas of community life in which the power struc- 
ture does not take a hand. Yet the total set of issues is unspecified, 
and hence the impact of the power structure on the life of the 
community is hard to assess. 

Similarly, Merton’s study of influentials is also on a general 
plane. Influentials are persons who are regarded as potential 
sources of trusted advice by members of the community; we do 
not know how frequently, in fact, they are employed as sources. 
That this is a relevant issue to raise is demonstrated in Katz and 
Lazarsfeld, where it is shown that the persons who actually in- 
fluenced specific opinion changes are likely to be very different 
from persons designated as potential sources of influence." 

The same question may be raised about the power reputation 
studies. It seems likely that they specify one of the important ways 
in which the outcomes of issues are settled, but we are not confi- 
dent that this represents either the typical way for every decision 
or for every decision-maker role. 

What have these studies established? First, it is clear that some 
individuals by virtue of their economic strength can and, on occa- 
sion, do exercise more than ordinary influence over decision mak- 

“This is the case because the potential influentials are located at some social 
distance from the informant, with whom the influential has little day-to-day con- 
tact. Persons closely interacting with the informant have a better chance to influence 


because of the frequency of contact, even though other persons might be considered 
to be more trustworthy and knowledgeable sources of advice. 
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ers. Secondly, this control is especially effective over some rather 
than other decision makers. Civic associations dependent on 
voluntary financial contributions seem particularly vulnerable." 
Thirdly, informal opinion leaders exist on all levels of the com- 
munity and on occasion affect the opinions of the mass of citizens. 
It can be shown, furthermore, that these opinion leaders do not 
entirely overlap with the official public and organizational leaders 
of the community. (See especially Frank A. Stewart.) 

Nevertheless, there remain to be answered a number of 
questions: 

Granted that power is wielded and influence exists, as we must 
concede from the number of examples which these researches have 
collected, the question still remains as to the proportion of all 
decisions affected in this way. The method of collecting examples 
probably emphasizes the efficacy of the power or influence struc- 
ture, as compared, for example, with some of the researches cited 
below which focus on decisions rather than partisans. It seems 
obvious, furthermore, that for any urban community of any size, 
the number of decision makers and the decisions made is so great 
that complete monitoring by the power structure is impossible, 
especially since the persons involved are usually engaged in other 
enterprises as well. 

Secondly, assuming that some decisions are heavily affected by 
the power or influence structure of a community, it is relevant to 
ask what are the kinds of decisions involved. Lynd and Mills cite 
examples which suggest that the powers primarily attempt to 
exercise control over issues which directly affect their economic 
well-being and social status—public taxation, labor-union organ- 
ization, social-club membership, and so forth. The power employed 
is primarily in the form of an attempted veto, used to block changes 
which might adversely affect the status and class position of those in 
power positions.'® In contrast, Hunter emphasizes innovation as the 
characteristic concern of the power structure in Regional City. His 
“powers” are leaders in getting new projects under way, for 

“My impression of Hunter’s work is that the majority of his examples are from 
this area of community life. 


*Lynd further mentions a few examples in which the mayor of Middletown effec- 
tively resisted the attempts of the X family to influence his decisions. 


at 
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example, deciding on a new plan for the community, building a 
municipal auditorium, getting new industry into town, and so on. 
Furthermore, many of the projects apparently involve raising 
considerable sums of money through voluntary contributions, a 
large proportion to be supplied by the leaders themselves.’* Paren- 
thetically, it may be noted that it is hardly surprising that these 
persons pay such careful attention to the working out of the details 
of such community projects, since it is their financial backing 
which pays for them. 

In this connection, we may raise the question of whether all 
decision makers are equally vulnerable to the actions of a power 
“structure.”’ Our own research in Massachusetts indicates that the 
decision makers in the voluntary civic associations are particularly 
vulnerable to the power wielded by heavy contributors, but that 
the decision makers within the local government are more sensitive 
to sanctions wielded by the leaders of solidary groups.’* This last 
point further suggests that contro] over economic and financial 
resources does not exhaust bases for power. Leaders of solidary 
organizations—labor unions, business and professional associations, 
churches, and so forth—also derive some degree of strength from 
their positions as organizational leaders, presumably based on their 
reputed ability to affect the opinions and behavior of their 
memberships. 

Finally, we may raise questions concerning what forms the 
exercise of power takes. We conceive of power as the wielding of 
sanctions over decision makers. How are sanctions wielded? The 
powerful individuals in Regional City, for example, are primarily 
men of wealth in control of large industrial or financial enter- 
prises. How do they use their positions? Is wealth used directly or 
converted into other sanctions, perhaps centering around status? 
More generally, what are the sanctions employed, and what sanc- 
tions are effective for which decision makers? 


*]._ynd also mentions the number of civic institutions which the X family has 
contributed to the community and the apparent concern for the proper operation 
of the YMCA and YMHA expressed by the family. 

“The differences between our findings and those of Hunter may reflect the one- 
party setup of the solid South and its contrast with the more competitive political 
lineup in a Massachusetts community (see also n. 15 above). 
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Studies of Decisions: The Process Approach 

Up to this point, none of the researches discussed have paid 
central attention to decisions as such except to illustrate the 
operations of power, influence, or the background characteristics of 
decision makers. Even the concept of decision itself has been used 
rather ambiguously in our treatment, copying in large part the use 
of the authors whose work we have reviewed. 

The blame for the neglect of decisions as a major research focus 
must be placed to a large degree on the nature of the phenomenon 
itself. Most of the issues in which we are most interested ordinarily 
entail a settlement process in which complicated chains of choices 
are made by a large number of decision makers. A description of 
the events involved, for example, in the approval of a municipal 
budget by a city council would result in a large document, while 
more complicated issues would demand even more complicated 
descriptions. 

Nor would our task be more manageable if we concentrated on 
the choices made by a decision maker rather than on issues. The 
work of a mayor or city councilman involves a large number of 
choices of a great variety. Few of the decisions would be comparable 
in content, and those which were would be likely to be relatively 
trivial, e.g., a councilman’s votes on public-works maintenance 
orders. 

For these reasons the study of decisions has ordinarily been 
carried out either within the controlled environment of the labora- 
tory or, in the field, on decisions which are relatively simple and 
hence comparable. Only a few studies have attempted to follow a 
particular issue from start to settlement.'® 

The controlled observation approach. Laboratory studies of 
decision making have been at the heart of researches in general 
psychology. Most of the work done in learning, perceptual discrim- 
ination, and so forth, might be viewed as studies of decision-making 
processes of a very elementary kind. Although basic to an eventual 
definitive theory of decision making, the contributions of the 
general psychologist have not been immediately useful. 

“Studies of this sort on nonlocal issues have, of course, been made as, for example 
Robert Bailey on the Employment Act of 1946 and Louis C. Kesselman on the activi 


ties of the proponents of the FEPC. The large number of cases collected by the 
Inter-University Case Program are primarily conceined with nonlocal issues. 
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More relevant has been the laboratory study of small groups at 
work in the cooperative solution of experimental tasks. Since 
much of the decision making on the community level takes place 
within a group context, small legislative or semilegislative bodies 
—as, for example, city councils, library boards, community chest 
a study of the interaction processes which occur 


boards, and so on 
as people are brought together to solve given problems must to 
some extent illumine our understanding of the decision-making 
process in the natural setting. 

The typical research design involves bringing together a small 
number of individuals, setting before them some simple task, and 
observing the interaction occurring between members of the group. 
The interaction ordinarily is classified according to some scheme 
of categories and analyzed quantitatively. In the large number of 
experiments which have been conducted in the last few years, tasks 
have been varied; the effects of group size have been systematically 
probed; and the structure of the group has been manipulated 
through the use of role players and fixed communications patterns. 
Examples of the more relevant researches follow: 

Fred L. Strodtbeck is currently studying the decision-mak- 
ing processes of juries. Jurors are selected from official panels 
and are brought to a jury room to listen to recorded cases. The 
interaction among jurors is analyzed to provide data on how 
different elements of cases affect verdicts; on how the jurors 
affect each other; and on how the verdict is affected by the 
kinds of jurors involved. Note how in this research design the 
concerns of the previously discussed researches might be met: 
Strodtbeck is studying how kinds of jurors, acting in different 
interpersonal environments, come to decisions on different 
issues (Cases). 

The long series of studies conducted by Robert F. Bales has 
shown that groups engaged in the solution of simple tasks 
go through typical phases of activity, alternating attacks on 
the task with behavior designed to weld the group together 
into a solidary unit. He finds that often two types of leaders 
emerge: an “instrumental leader,’”’ who contributes much to 
the solution of the task, and an “integrative leader,” who 
helps keep the group interpersonal tension level down. 
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The issue career approach. Outside of the laboratory the study 
of decisions has been most successful when confined to mass obser- 
vations of simple issues, as in mass voting behavior. Observations 
are made of large numbers of decision makers, each of whom has 
to make much the same choice among a small number of alterna- 
tives. A small group of researchers have attempted to follow the 
career of more complicated issues, observing the decisions made 
with respect to them by a large number of decision makers acting in 
different capacities. 

Typically, the researcher isolates a population which has either 
made a decision of a particular kind or will shortly be faced with 
the necessity for doing so. The decision makers are interviewed 
concerning their past decisions or they are questioned periodically 
as they come to a choice on an issue which faces them. 

Vote decisions are particularly suited to this approach. 
The issues before each voter and the form of the decision 
are identical. Two of the most valuable accounts of vote be- 
havior (Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Helen Gaudet 
and Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee) studied 
the decisions made by samples of voters interviewed re- 
peatedly during the presidential campaigns of 1940 and 1948. 
Voters who came to their choices or shifted their preferences 
during the period of the interviewing were asked to tell how 
they came to their decisions. Using the same research design, 
my associates and I have studied vote decisions in two local 
elections, finding much the same patterns. 

Katz and Lazarsfeld report a study of changes in marketing 
habits, fashions, and political opinions. A sample of women 
were interviewed concerning the reasons for their shifts of 
preference and opinion, with particular emphasis on the 
roles of the mass media and interpersonal contacts. 


Studies of more complicated issues have been relatively rare: 


Perhaps the most elaborate study of the career of an issue 
is the description of how sites were selected in Chicago during 
1949 and 1950 for new public housing. Martin Meyerson 
and Edward C. Banfield (the former Planning Director of the 
Chicago Housing Authority during the period under study) 


VS OD 
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have provided a fascinating account of the way in which sites 
were finally selected after much pulling and hauling among 
the housing authority, the city council, the mayor, local 
neighborhood groups, and so on. Basic data for the study came 
from documents of the various groups involved and inter- 
views with participants. 

A number of the cases collected by the Inter-University 
Case Program bear on community decisions. Presented as 
descriptive accounts, the cases follow through controversies 
from their beginnings to their final settlements. 

In our own study an attempt was made to account for the 
outcome of two local issues: the selection of a superintendent 
of schools by a local school board and the approval of a 
municipal budget by a city council. School-board members 
and councilmen were intensively interviewed concerning 
their relationships to each other, their contacts with persons 
outside the decision-making groups, and their reasons for 


their particular positions on the issues. 


What of a general nature can be learned from these studies of 
the decision-making process? Concerning the findings of controlled 
observation studies, it is difficult to transfer easily their findings 
to the natural group situation. Yet several major conclusions do 
emerge. First of ail, these studies highlight the effects of the in- 
ternal organization on decision-making groups. In the course of 
pursuing a task, groups of individuals who had hitherto no endur- 
ing relationship to each other rapidly develop a social organization 
the nature of which affects the way in which they come to decisions 
and the sort of decisions they make. Out of the necessity for cooper- 
ation needs develop, the satisfaction of which becomes a pressing 
matter. Since in the natural world the decision maker is always 
found embedded in an organizational context and under some 
necessity of working out mutually satisfactory relationships with 
the persons within that context, these studies highlight the im- 
portance of this set of factors. For example, a legislative body like 
a city council or a school board or a housing authority develops its 
own social organization, with codes of behavior, sets of mutual ob- 
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ligations, and so forth. How this organization affects the outcome 
of decisions is documented heavily in Meyerson and Banfield. 

Secondly, there are many natural situations confronted by deci- 
sion makers which bear more than a superficial resemblance to the 
artificial situations studied in the laboratory. To the extent that 
we find such correspondences, generalizations may be more easily 
transferred from the one to the other context. For example, many 
experiments (see especially Solomon E. Asch) concern the effects of 
group contexts on the interpretation of ambiguous stimuli. Many 
of the issues faced by a decision maker lack clarity and definition, 
for example, the problem of the voter presented with a list of 
unknown candidates for equally unknown public offices. In the 
laboratory the subject accepts cues for interpretation offered by the 
group about him. In real life the voter is influenced heavily by 
his family, friends, coworkers, a precinct captain, and so on. 

Of course students of decision making need not wait for the 
small-groups field to produce spontaneously the relevant researches. 
It seems profitable to expend ingenuity on contriving experimental 
work which can be directly transferred to our major problems. For 
example, it is conceivable that experimental city councils may be 
devised and studied. 

At first glance it would appear that field studies of decisions 
would yield the most valuable information concerning decision 
making. And this is the case for studies of voting. The pioneer 
work done by Lazarsfeld and his associates has increased enor- 
mously our understanding of vote behavior. These studies have 
documented the group basis of voting, contributed the notion of 
opinion leadership, and shown how the mass media's effects are 
channeled through opinion leaders to the persons whom they 
influence. 

The field studies of more complicated decisions, however, have 
not been very valuable. The very complexity and apparent unique- 
ness of the processes they have unveiled makes generalization going 
beyond the specific issues studied very hazardous. These studies 
provide fascinating reading (especially Meyerson and Banfield), but 
because they are primarily single cases, it is hard to draw upon them 
for general knowledge. Only through a comparative approach, 
studies of large numbers of decisions on comparable issues, will it 
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be possible to go beyond the particular.’® It is to be hoped that the 
Inter-University Case Program may eventually provide the com- 
parative materials that are called for. 

Surprisingly, little attention has been paid to the intrinsic fea- 
tures of the issues involved in the decisions studied. Laboratory 
studies of decision making, of course, have been concerned about 
how the characteristics of the task set before the experimental 
animal affect the choices he may make. The decision-making 
models constructed by the mathematical economists also have been 
concerned with choices made among alternatives, each of which is 
considered in terms of its probable outcome.* But the considera- 
tion of how an issue, or even issues, is viewed by decision makers 
has not been given much attention in the studies of the decision- 
making process within the community context. The decision maker 
is almost regarded as having no internal dynamics of his own but 
as ruled by his group affiliations and interaction patterns. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS AND QUESTIONS FOR 
FURTHER RESEARCH 


Each of the approaches outlined in the previous section has 
contributed important substantive knowledge to our understand- 
ing of how community decisions are made. Yet it cannot be said 
that the definitive account of the decision-making process can be 
constructed now through the results of any one study or a simple 
combination of studies. 

The studies of decision makers have contributed an emphasis 
on what the decision maker brings to his role in the way of general 
social background, attitudes, and values. A person occupying an 
office retains the personality and attitudinal sets acquired during 
his life’s experiences. Under some conditions these factors affect 
the choices he makes. 

Studies of the decision process emphasize that the decision maker 

*As an illustration of the power of the comparative approach, see Robin Williams’ 
study of the events accompanying the integration of Negroes into school systems in 
a number of communities in the border states. Because Williams and his associates 
had studied a number of communities, it was possible for him to make generaliza 
tions concerning the reactions of communities to different methods of integration 

™See for example Ward Edwards, Theory of Decision Making, Psychologica 
Bulletin, 51 (July 1941), 4. 
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is embedded in a web of social relationships. The voter acts not as 
an individual so much as the resultant of his group memberships. 
The higher-level decision maker's role is embedded in an organiza- 
tion which has needs and demands of its own. 

Again, the study of partisans and their actions highlight the 
effects of persons standing outside the organizational context of 
the decision maker. Under some conditions partisans are able to 
affect the outcome of issues. Furthermore, we know that this ability 
accrues heavily to the upper strata of our communities. 

There is a sense, however, in which these studies tend to contra- 
dict each other. For any particular decision, it cannot be equally 
true that the decision was determined by the decision maker’s 
background, the pressure put on him by the wealthier elements 
in his community, and the loyalties he might feel to his staff or 
coequals. Since each approach has been able to present convincing 
evidence of the importance of its findings for some decisions and for 
some decision makers, the important question appears to be not, 
for example, whether there is a structure of power or whether the 
social background of a decision affects the decision maker's choices, 
but under what conditions does each type of explanation best fit 
the case? 

The three types of determinants (decision-maker qualities, parti- 
san activities, and organizational contexts) are best thought of as 
latent possibilities inherent in any issue. Latency implies only 
some probability of a determinant manifesting itself in any par- 
ticular situation. Thus not all issues engage the attention of the 
power “‘structure”’; nor does the decision maker's organization care 
about all his decisions, and so on. Hence it seems reasonable that 
the search for the understanding of any partigular decision is not 
likely to be as fruitful as looking for tendencies within classes of 
decisions and types of decision makers. It is only when we examine 
and compare a number of decisions that the tendencies character- 
izing different issues and decision makers can be discerned. 

In other words, research on decision making should be extensive 
rather than intensive and comparative rather than the case-study 
technique. Three levels of comparisons should be made: decision 
makers of different types, operating within different community 
and institutional settings should be compared as they come to the 
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settlement of a range of issues. This approach implies a sampling of 
decision makers, of issues, and of communities. 

Our identification of these dimensions as the major points of 
comparison to be made stems for the most part from the findings of 
the researches we have reviewed in this paper. Each has contrib- 
uted knowledge about variations which should be taken into 
account in designing research. As a summary statement, these major 
findings and some of the questions they raise are recapitulated 
below. 

Concerning Decision Makers 

It seems likely that the most important source of variation among 
decision makers lies in their roles rather than in the personal 
qualities which they bring to their offices. The more of the 
decision maker’s total interests and activities are invested in the 
role itself, the more likely are role expectations to determine his 
decision-making behavior. Thus, at the one extreme, we would 
expect that the role of voter, being poorly defined and undemand- 
ing, would have little effect on the voter’s choices; while at the 
other extreme, the professional social worker in charge of a com- 
munity organization would be acting according to a well-defined 
conception of the best way he might fill the demands of his office. 

At the higher level of decision making, roles vary widely in three 
respects, each of which seems likely to affect the vulnerability of 
the decision maker’s role both to the demands of the would-be 
power wielder and to those of his organization. First, the higher 
the prestige of the office, the more the decision maker will be able 
to act independently. In this connection, we may note that Supreme 
Court Justice achieved the highest prestige rating of all the occupa- 
tions studied by the National Opinion Research Center.*! Second- 
ly, decision-maker roles in organizations which have an inde- 
pendent financial base are less vulnerable than those in organiza- 
tions dependent on support controlled by other persons or organi- 
zations, thus the vulnerability of the civic associations dependent 
on voluntary contributions and the relatively greater independence 
of public officials whose organizations are supported by taxing 
powers. Finally, decision makers may derive independence from 


*See “Jobs and Occupations: A Popular Evaluation” in Reinhard Bendix and 
S. M. Lipset, Class, Status and Power (Glencoe, IIl., 1953). 
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their basis of tenure: tenured officials might be expected to be 
more independent than elected officials, who in turn may be more 
independent than those who are removable at will. 


Concerning Variations in Communities 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to make clear statements about 
the variations in decision-making processes which we might 
expect in diverse types of communities. The number of com- 
munities which have been studied is relatively small, and their 
points of difference and comparability are not clearly discernible. 
Yet several differences seem pertinent. 

At one extreme we have one-industry towns and at the other, 
the economically diversified metropolis. It appears likely, as is 
suggested by Mills and Ullmer, that the less diversified the economic 
base of the community, the more clustered is the potential for 
power. The political homogeneity of a community also seems to be 
a contributing factor. In one-party Regional City, the power struc- 
ture seems much more organized than in two-party Bay City, 
where the political strength of the industrial workers acts as a check 
on the free exercise of power by the industrialists. 

Other differences between communities suggest themselves. The 
cities studied have all been relatively self-contained. What would 
the decision-making process look like in the satellite suburb? What 
kind of power structure would arise in a community with no 
independent economic base and with a relatively homogeneous 
population? 

Communities also vary in the extent to which their dynamics of 
growth and change raise issues which demand solution. A grow- 
ing community faces a number of problems which the matured 
town has faced and solved to some extent in the past. At least 
part of the differences between Bay City, a stationary community, 
and Regional City, still in its stage of great growth, must be allo- 
cated to this factor. The issues in Bay City may be more trivial than 
those in Regional City, engaging the attention of but a few 
partisans. 


Concerning Issues 
None of the studies reviewed here have considered the full range 
of issues which come before a particular decision maker. The 
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closest to such consideration is in the studies of voting, but there 
are few studies of electoral behavior in local elections, primaries, 
and so forth. The issues which have been subjected to study have 
been on the more dramatic side, perhaps more properly labeled 
“controversies.” 

By and large, we can expect that most issues up for decision are 
settled without becoming controversies. The routine business of 
any office or legislative body consists mainly of noncontroversial 
issues. How are these settled? Is this the point at which we should 
look for the effects of the personal characteristics of the decision 
maker? 

What makes an issue into a controversy? Of course, the content 
of an issue makes a major contribution here; for example, few 
controversies will arise in a school board over appointments to the 
lowest levels of the teaching staff, but appointments on the admin- 
istrative level are more likely to engage the attention of board 
members and partisans. In addition, some issues are made into con- 
troversies, often as channels for the expression of cleavages which 
cannot be expressed more directly. The recent controversies over 
fluoridation, for example, are most profitably viewed not as 
content controversies but as issues expressing the malaise of the 
older residents in communities experiencing rapid growth. Paren- 
thetically, we may note that the ability to raise issues into con- 
troversies is an important source of power. 
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Edith M. Lentz 


Hospital Administration— 


One of a Species 


Using hospital administration as the specific example, the author 
suggests three categories of analysis as necessary for the development 
of a typology of administration: (a) the social role of the institu- 
tion or its place in the cultural environment; (b) the economic role; 
(c) the institution’s internal structure. It is shown that the hospital’s 
place in the community has changed and that a large measure of 
present administrative problems lie in the transitional state. The hospi- 
tal’s sources of supply, its consumer relationships, and its labor market 
are all influenced in some measure by this transition. The internal 
structure of the institution has become increasingly complex, and its 
authority system and organizational pattern have shifted accordingly. 

The author is a member of the faculty of the Course in Hospital Ad- 


ministration at the University of Minnesota. 


ANY branch of learning that deals with complex subject matter 
will sooner or later develop a classification system wherein each 
variety of case may find its appropriate place. This article suggests 
the possibility of such a classification system in the science of ad- 
ministration. It will use hospital administration as its content, but 
one may hope that the same system of concepts might be applied 
to other types of administration as well, until all are brought into 
logical relationship with each other. This paper will discuss three 
areas of classification: (a) the social role of the institution, (b) its 
economic aspects, and (c) its internal structure. 
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THE SOCIAL ROLE OF THE INSTITUTION 


First consideration, in placing any institution within a system, 
must be given to the way it is seen to fit into its cultural environ- 
ment, the evaluation which it is given, and the configuration of 
other social organizations of which it is a part. 

The modern hospital cannot be understood without an under- 
standing of its traditions. Hospitals have changed. They began 
in our society as an expression of Christian concern and were the 
gift of the fortunate to the unfortunate. It was in this guise that 
they became rooted into the social fabric of our society. Those who 
donated nioney to them demonstrated thereby not only their virtue 
but their social position and their allegiance to upper-class tradi- 
tions of noblesse oblige. People who went to the hospitals as pa- 
tients, on the other hand, were seen to be the recipients of charity. 
The two groups fell at the opposite ends of the social scale; hence 
the way hospitals were perceived depended upon the social position 
of the perceiver. 

As biological and medical sciences advanced, the hospital began 
to offer the hope of cure. The rich began to patronize certain hospi- 
tals, and special accommodations were set aside for them, including 
private rooms, a distinctive dining service, and private nurses. 
To go to the hospital was no longer seen as a disgrace. It was not 
until recently, however, that economic and social conditions made 
it possible for the middle classes to utilize hospital services. Today 
everybody accepts them; most of us take them for granted. The 
hospital may be seen as a special kind of public utility designed to 
serve the total community. Yet the traditions of the past, the old 
altruistic flavor, continue. 

In many nations it is accepted as only natural that such a public 
utility should be operated by the government. In this country our 
hospitals designed for long-term illnesses such as tuberculosis and 
mental diseases, along with those set aside for the military, are 
government owned and operated. Otherwise the tradition of 
voluntarism which keeps American museums, symphony orches- 
tras, and many universities in private hands has also kept the 
majority of our general, short-term hospitals in the control of 
religious, fraternal, or other civic-minded groups which operate 
them as nonprofit institutions. 
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In view of the history of hospitals, it is perhaps not surprising 
that one finds persons of the highest social prestige associated with 
hospitals and sitting on their policy-making boards. They represent 
the “best families in town,” that is, those with traditions of civic 
responsibility and service as well as comfortable incomes and a 
propensity to share them with the less fortunate. Some hospitals 
have been seeking to achieve a wider representation of community 
groups on their boards, but this is not yet typical of the nation as a 
whole. 

If one stops to consider the values upon which our society places 
highest esteem, it becomes easy to see why hospital service continues 
to be so prestigeful.' Certainly humanitarian service is one. Learn- 
ing is another. Youthfulness, health, and physical vigor, so im- 
portant in a pioneer society, remain highly prized out of proportion 
to the evaluation placed upon them in other cultures, we are told. 
We prize efficiency for efficiency’s sake and look upon large-scale 
business enterprise as somehow symbolizing this virtue. And 
finally, we tend to attribute merit to almost any kind of scientific 
endeavor. Hospitals embody these virtues in varying degrees, and 
generally speaking their prestige varies correspondingly. The 
highest standing is normally attributed to the medical center 
associated with a university, which combines them all. 

The medical center has multiple functions. Almost all hospitals 
do, but the medical center may be seen as an extreme example. A 
generalization might be made that the more varied the functions 
of an institution the more complex the administrative task, since 
shifts in emphasis through time will necessitate a series of decisions 
concerning the priorities among these functions. 

The original function of the hospital, to go back a bit, was cus- 
todial care of the dying poor. Curative care, as contrasted to 
custodial care, became a second function. Custodial care was rela- 
tively easy to provide, but curative care requires highly trained 
personnel. The education of such personnel became the third 
function of the hospital. Once doctors were the only recognized 
therapeutic agents. Today nurses, dietitians, social workers, and a 
wide variety of technicians are so recognized, and the hospital has 


*Robin M. Williams, “Value Orientations in American Society,” in American 
Society: A Sociological Interpretation (New York, 1951), pp. 372-442. 
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become their school and laboratory. Scientific research into the 
cause as well as the cure of disease is a still more recent addition to 
hospital functions. And finally the beginnings of preventive medi- 
cine have placed upon hospital management the necessity of 
allocating money, time, and personnel to health education. A 
hospital under religious control may have additional functions. 
The administrator and board of trustees must constantly juggle 
these purposes and needs in order to maintain a suitable balance 
among them and to see that those deemed most important within a 
given institution are met first. 

All of these things have greatest significance in the administra- 
tive functioning of hospitals. The administrator is responsible to 
a board which represents not only economic power over him but 
ethical and humanitarian values as well. The board expresses the 
voice of dominant groups in the community and its most respected 
minds. Their judgment, even on minor matters, is of consequence 
in the daily routines of the hospital. A hospital board is typically 
more prone to “interfere” in administrative details than is a similar 
board in industry, for example; it is more concerned with particu- 
lar cases. Similarly the medical staff of a hospital, which represents 
its scientific aspects, has unusual power and prestige within the 
hospital’s internal structure. The administrator is seen as repre- 
senting the need for efficiency and smooth coordination. Hospital 
government is a series of accommodations and compromises among 
these power groups, as we shall see. 

The social role of the hospital may come into better focus if it 
is compared to organizations of somewhat similar nature. The 
primary health agencies of our communities continue to be the 
private family and the doctor's office. We go to hospitals only when 
our homes and the doctor’s office fail to encompass our health 
needs. The doctor’s office shares with the hospital the overtones of 
humanitarian service but has the additional status of independ- 
ence. Physicians normally operate as private practitioners, answer- 
able only to themselves and their medical association. This freedom 
from control gives the doctor prestige, for our culture prizes 
individualism as it does voluntarism. The public health office, on 
the other hand, deals with the social and biological environment of 
both the sick and the well, yet has less status than the hospital be- 
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cause it is subject to government control. Hospitals usually are 
characterized by a larger scale of operation than are nursing homes 
or diagnostic clinics. This gives them the higher place, unless the 
clinic has an unusually glorified reputation, such as that afforded 
the Mayo Clinic because of its perceived scientific excellence. 
Purely scientific laboratories, however, such as those operated by 
the great drug companies, have less status than the hospital pre- 
sumably because they are considered to be dominated by the 
profit motive. 

In many respects the hospital is closer to the university in its 
public character than to any of the other organizations mentioned 
here. Both have a public-utility aspect, yet command the volun- 
tary services of notable people. Private universities, generally 
speaking, have higher prestige among us than do publicly sup- 
ported ones. The university, on the other hand, serves only some 
of the people and thus has a narrower basis for the tradition of 
altruistic service which dignifies the concept of the hospital in 
modern society. 

To summarize, the modern, general, short-term hospital is a 
special kind of public utility which remains for the most part in 
private hands, yet provides service to all the people. It is seen to be 
an expression of humanitarian concern, and service in its cause ele- 
vates the social position of the individual. The larger hospitals 
serve many functions and combine the prestige of big business and 
scientific endeavor with that of the humanitarian arts. This com- 
bination of factors brings about social expectations which are so 
extreme as to be somewhat difficult for the individual institution 
to realize. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF HOSPITALS 


There are two ways to view the economic question: from the 
standpoint of the hospital industry as a whole and from that of the 
individual institution within the industry. 

Figures relating to the industry as a whole are impressive in- 
deed. In 1955 there were 6,970 hospitals in the United States and 
more than twenty million patient admissions, an increase of five 
million admissions in the past nine years. These hospitals employed 
more than 1,200,000 full-time persons and spent approximately five 
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billion dollars, making the hospital industry the sixth largest in 
the nation.? One gets the impression of a colossus, but this is a 
mistaken image. 

In the first place, the industry is in the service field and therefore 
has little effect on the economy as a whole except insofar as it 
bolsters it by helping provide it with healthy personnel. On the 
other hand, it is highly influenced by the economic pressures 
exerted by the other, more dominant institutions. At least, past 
experience has been that in times of general economic depression, 
occupancy rates in private hospitals drop like a plummet. Pro- 
spective patients postpone elective surgery and try to care for their 
medical needs at home as long as possible. At such times the hos- 
pital cannot close down its facilities to the same extent as do com- 
mercial enterprises. Staff, equipment, and beds must be held in 
readiness for disaster, epidemic, or other acute human need. 
During times of renewed prosperity occupancy rates zoom upward 
and overcrowdedness occurs. It still requires an average of three 
years to train a nurse, however, and considerably longer than that 
to train a doctor; hence the educational functions of a hospital 
continue unabated through good times or bad. Similarly, research 
may be curtailed, but the careful keeping of records upon which 
future research must be based must continue. In other words, the 
hospital is an agency which continues to function even when it 
must limp along without income from patients for prolonged 
periods. Whether hospitalization insurance schemes will greatly 
ease these crisis situations remains to be proved. 

In the second place, despite its total size, the industry is relatively 
weak in terms of organized economic strength. Traditionally, 
nongovernmental hospitals operated as independent units. They 
did their purchasing locally, employed local people, and dedicated 
themselves to the service of their immediate geographical area. 
Record keeping was minimized, and there were few standards 
against which an individual institution could be measured. 

Today the situation is changing. The American Hospital Asso- 
ciation has five thousand institutional members. It acts in similar 


*George Bugbee, in Forward to Temple Burling, Edith M. Lentz, and Robert N. 
Wilson, The Give and Take in Hospitals (New York, 1956), pp. v—vii. 
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capacity to that of other trade associations, having advisory power 
over its members, speaking for them on public issues, and en- 
couraging the pooling of their knowledge. It has encouraged the 
formation of local and regional hospital councils, which in some 
instances have brought about concerted action on economic prob- 
lems. It is also one of five member agencies composing the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals, another voluntary 
agency, which acts to raise the level of medical and hospital care 
throughout the nation. Its powers are largely those of persuasion 
but are not by that account to be considered negligible. 

Because hospitals used to be built at the initiative of wealthy 
donors, their geographical placement tended to be capricious. Areas 
where many wealthy people lived had many hospitals, while other 
parts of the nation were seriously underprivileged with respect to 
health care. Today, just as there is an ecumenical movement among 
our churches to consolidate their efforts, so among our hospitals 
there are forces at work to consolidate institutions and services in 
order to improve the level of service offered the public and to 
lighten the financial burden of hospital care. Federal funds are be- 
ing distributed with regional planning schemes in mind which are 
designed to spread hospital services rationally within the separate 
States. 

It is important to remember, however, that despite these in- 
fluences of national and regional origin, the typical community 
hospital continues to pride itself on its independence and has a 
deeply rooted habit of plotting its own course. Institutions, like 
people, have a sometimes fierce pride in their history and indi- 
vidual identity. For these reasons it is not appropriate to speak 
of the “hospital industry” in the United States. One must continue 
to see it as it is perceived by “insiders,” as 6,970 institutions which 
are only now beginning to see themselves as possible parts of a 
whole. 

Roughly four thousand of these seven thousand institutions 
have less than one hundred beds.’ The average of all short-term 
hospitals, including those operated by government agencies, has 
only 106 beds. Hospitals can thus be classified in a category with 


*The statistics in this paper are drawn chiefly from Hospitals, Administrator’s 
Guide Issue (Aug. 1955), pt. m1. 
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social clubs, restaurants, and merchandizing, as characteristically 
taking the form of fairly small, retail-service establishments. 

Any institution of comparable size can be expected to have con- 
sumer relations which might be termed intimate in nature. In 
the case of the general, short-term hospital this intimacy is exag- 
gerated by the fact that the consumer remains on the premises 
twenty-four hours a day for an average stay of eight days per hos- 
pital admission, and the basis of his care is about as personal as one 
can imagine. 

Hospital services, unlike those of other retail agencies, are often 
unplanned for, unwanted, and frequently bitterly resented as evi- 
dence of wanir.z physical vigor. Hospitals deal with people who are 
involved in crisis situations. The patient and the hospital employee 
are caught in a relationship which cannot be routinized. Emotional 
stress arising from acute human need, gratitude, worry, and, 
occasionally, personal outrage may influence behavior and under- 
standing. The economic aspect of patient care is thus piled on top 
of a sometimes turbulent mass of feelings. It is perhaps obvious why 
public relations will continue to be an important field of special- 
ized training within hospital administration, even after economic 
factors become satisfactorily adjusted. 

That possibility seems to be still in the far future. As we have 
seen, once hospitals were accepted by the community as charitable 
institutions supported by the wealthy for the benefit of the poor, 
but changes in the structure of our society have made this institu- 
tional form outmoded. The numbers of dependent poor have 
diminished, and today’s self-respecting working class carries hos- 
pitalization insurance to a steadily increasing degree. What is more, 
there is less giving of funds for charity on the grand scale. Dona- 
tions to hospital fund drives today come from a fairly wide range 
of the social scale, and many small donations have appeared in 
place of the few enormous ones. Proportionally, however, dona- 
tions have come to account for a steadily declining percentage of 
total hospital income. 

The typical nonprofit hospital today is trying to maintain itself 
at or near the financial break-even point. It has become common 
practice to charge the patient the “full cost of his care,’ which 
means his share of total operating expenses depending upon the 
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type of accommodations he selects. On the other hand, most non- 
profit hospitals do not expect patients’ fees to cover capital ex- 
penditures. Money for the purchase of new buildings or grounds, 
basic equipment, and many social services continues to be provided 
through private donation, public subscription, or voluntary ser- 
vices. Since World War II federal funds have helped subsidize new 
construction. In this way the modern hospital is making its ad- 
justment to a period of social change and to the cross-pressures of 
a capitalistic society, which expects financial solvency of its insti- 
tutions, and the humanistic tradition, which expects hospital 
services to be made available to all on the basis of need. 

This type of accommodation is widespread and is fairly well 
accepted among hospital officialdom. It is not so well accepted, or 
even recognized in some instances, by the public at large. Where 
people have become accustomed to subsidized hospital care it is 
hard for them to accept anything else. Consequently it is not un- 
usual to find a hospital still caught in the interim stage of develop- 
ment: struggling along beneath staggering deficits until faced with 
decay and then outraging the community by inaugurating a more 
realistic policy of charges based upon actual costs. 

Government bureaus, like the public at large, sometimes find it 
hard to accept the new definition of charity as extending to facilities 
and not to services. Hospitals book patient fees at or near cost, then 
expect reimbursement either by the patients themselves or some 
“third-party payer,” which is the term used to include insurance 
agencies, social-work agencies, or government welfare departments 
responsible for the relief of medical indigency. Great are the argu- 
ments over the definition of indigency, and many are the hospitals 
that are obliged to make up the difference between the monies paid 
them by civil authorities and the actual cost of patient care. The 
tradition of deficit financing, however, is definitely waning. The 
third-party payer, with the Blue Cross as the most popular form of 
prepaid insurance, is steadily moving into ascendancy as the finan- 
cial mainstay of the hospital. 

Prices for hospital services are now in considerable flux. The 
condition of minimizing record keeping is giving way sufficiently 
to permit the kind of accounting system which amortizes debts, 
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minor capital expenditures, and depreciation costs. Therefore these 
things are beginning to be listed on the books as routine operating 
expenses to be charged against patients’ fees. A serious effort is 
being made to establish cost figures on specific items in order to 
adjust prices rationally. As long as hospital patients were paupers, 
the public considered it all right for the hospital to sell services at 
or below cost. When a hospital provides care below cost to people 
well able to pay commercial rates, however, it competes with drug- 
stores, pharmaceutical houses, and even other hospitals in supply- 
ing drugs and services. In this interim period prevailing rates con- 
tinue to be the most commonly used index for many price 
categories. 

While hospital cost and price factors remain in flux, the con- 
sumers of hospital service will doubtlessly continue to complain. 
They have nothing stable upon which to base their expectations; 
hence any price will seem too high. The situation is only aggravated 
by the fact that as consumers they have so little basis for judging 
quality of service. The local hospital, like the local doctor, may 
provide the best care in the world, but in the absence of a satisfac- 
tory standard of measurement, how are they to be sure of that? 

So much for the economics of consumer relations.* The hospital's 
market of supplies is also somewhat unique. For a long time 
salesmen from hospital supply houses and drug companies acted 
as a major connecting link among the thousands of small institu- 
tions. They were the educators of the hospital field; it was through 
them that the administrators of tiny hospitals learned what was 
going on elsewhere, which methods were being favored, what 
systems of control inaugurated. Today the American Hospital 
Association acts as the formal coordinating body and information 
center, but these salesmen are still a prominent part of the com- 
munication system. They operate for profit in most instances, but 
yet they are not wholly unmindful of the service motif and may be 
found contributing to fund drives as weli as working overtime 
on plans for hospital construction or for new services. This tradi- 

‘For further observations on consumer relations, see American Council on Educa- 


tion, University Education for Administration in Hospitals (Washington, D.C., 1954), 
particularly Chapter II, “Characteristics of Hospital Administration,” pp. 20-31. 
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tion helps to mitigate against a widespread adoption of impersonal, 
competitive bidding for hospital contracts or the use of national 
rather than local sources of supply. 

Sorne hospital supplies come from government sources (such as 
biologicals and some serums). Others come from charitable organi- 
zations such as the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and 
the American Cancer Society. The number of medical foundations 
is increasing rapidly, and their donations are often accompanied 
by demands. The usual exchange is goods and services on the one 
hand and space, personnel, and occasionally voluminous record 
keeping on the other. While such donations are customarily 
welcomed by the administrator, they add to the complications of 
his work, too. They cannot be included in advance plans nor can 
they be counted on absolutely, since they are outside the contro! 
of any given hospital. 

Similarly the hospital's labor market is now outside the control 
of any single institution. The average, short-term, nonprofit hospi- 
tal today employs approximately two persons for every occupied 
patient bed in order to keep the hospital staffed around the clock. 
Payroll costs account for between 60 and 70 per cent of total 
operating expenses despite the fact that characteristically hospital 
employees receive lower wages than those prevailing in the com- 
munity for comparable work. State licensure laws and the fact that 
practitioners in medical and auxiliary fields are organized through 
their professional associations help to make the hospital labor mar- 
ket inflexible. The increasing degree of specialization has accen- 
tuated this inflexibility by increasing the degree of blocked mo- 
bility among these groups. For example, it is no longer possible for 
a nurse to move into a position of laboratory supervisor in most 
hospitals. She would require additional formal training first. A 
graduate nurse doing general duty work may not even be able to 
move into a nursing administrative post withoi t going back to the 
university for her bachelor’s degree. It is thought by some that these 
strictures on vertical mobility within a given institution have 
helped cause the increased horizontal mobility or transiency among 
hospitals. Since a nurse (or technician or dietitian) cannot advance 
herself by sheer seniority, she lacks the incentive to stay in one 
place It therefore has become increasingly difficult to get and keep 
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a stable work force. Personnel problems within the hospital will be 
discussed at greater length in the next section of this paper. 

Volunteers help to complicate the labor situation. The “gray 
ladies” and women’s auxiliaries supplement ordinary hospital em- 
ployees, but, like supplies donated by the foundations, their serv- 
ices cannot be planned for in advance or counted on absolutely. 
Approximately one thousand of the general, short-term hospitals 
are controlled or closely affiliated with religious organizations, 
and many of these draw a considerable portion of their labor force 
from sisterhoods which donate their full-time services. These are 
people who devote their lives to the hospitial and are on call around 
the clock. They may also remain part of the hospital family years 
after their physical strength has waned and their greatest contribu- 
tion has become increasingly spiritual rather than material. How 
can one estimate the value of their services in a bookkeeping entry? 

Finally, a continuing factor in the economic aspect of hospital 
care is the tempo of technological change in the medical and allied 
arts and sciences. During the depression of the 1930s there was a 
slowing down of the tempo of change. Buildings and equipment 
grew steadily more obsolete. With the beginning of World War II 
there was a sudden acceleration throughout the entire medical 
field. Military necessities demanded advances in theory and prac- 
tice. The introduction of antibiotics brought a wealth of innova- 
tions in itself. In addition, wartime prosperity flooded the hospitals 
with patients, and this overcrowding in obsolete buildings helped 
necessitate a virtual revolution in hospital architecture, organiza- 
tion, and practices. With the end of the war came the boom in 
hospital construction. 

There was need to hire new occupational groups to make the 
latest therapies available to patients. Thanks to insurance, patients 
began coming to the hospital earlier in their illnesses, and thanks to 
the new advance in medicine, they left the hospital more quickly. 
This turnover of patients increased the volume of work for hospi- 
tal personnel. The older professions were metamorphosed: they 
developed extensive divisions of labor in order to permit medical 
specialists, whether doctors, nurses, or technicians, to concentrate 
upon their highest skills while auxiliaries did the more routine 
tasks. There was need to train and retrain personnel all along the 
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line in order to keep them abreast of developments. Along with 
the problems of revamping obsolete buildings and equipment 
went that of working with obsolete people, and not everybody was 
capable of making the adjustments which were demanded of him. 
Educational costs continued to mount. 

To summarize: although the hospital industry is sixth largest in 
the nation, the general, short-term hospital is characterized by 
small, independent units under private control. The trend is 
toward charging the patient the full cost of his care and limiting 
“charity” te the provision of buildings and other capital goods. 
Centralizing forces are at work to bring about standardized pat- 
terns of operating, purchasing, accounting, and therapeutic prac- 
tices. The financial picture is complicated by unpredictable fluc- 
tuations in the consumer market and by consumer expectations 
which are now outmoded. The suppliers’ market is complicated by 
donations and the labor market by volunteers. The labor market 
is, in addition, highly controlled and highly transient. Perhaps the 
most serious source of instability in the hospital today is the recent 
and continuing tempo of change in the technology of medicine 
and allied fields. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURES OF HOSPITALS 


Transition and the confusion it denotes set the tone of institu- 
tional relationships within the hospital today. 

When hospitals were regarded as charitable institutions, it was 
considered only appropriate that employees work for subsistence 
wages. In some places hospital employment was seen to be one of 
the forms of charity. People who could not get work elsewhere 
came to work where housing, meals, and medical oversight were 
provided in lieu of more generous wages. Nurses, laundry workers, 
kitchen help—all lived on the hospital grounds, ate three meals a 
day there, and associated primarily with each other, since they all 
worked hours which precluded their participation in normal 
community activities. Hospital employment was more than just 
a job: it was a way of life. The employer-employee relagionship 
was one of paternalism, benevolent for the most part, but as with 
paternalism elsewhere the benevolence was sometimes lost sight of. 

Within the hospital the board members held highest place in 
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the authority system. Usually these were self-perpetuating affairs, 
and members served as volunteers for part of their leisure-time 
activity. Some of them never set foot inside their institution at all 
but ruled it from a distance. Others seemed to regard the hospital 
as if it were their feudal estate and visited it daily, giving personal 
direction to the work of employees at all levels. 

Next in standing to the board came the doctors. They donated 
their services to indigent patients and helped to teach the nurses 
and interns. Actually the medical staff dominated most hospital 
routines because their orders initiated activities for the nurses. 
The administrator, or superintendent as he was then called, hired 
personnel, maintained property, and saw to it that doctors’ orders 
were faithfully carried out. He was clearly third man down in 
the hierarchy. 

Most of the work of the hospital was done by student nurses, 
including much of the office detail, the cleaning, and the cooking. 
These young women usually were drawn from the local area, served 
the hospital in exchange for their training, and left it upon gradu- 
ation to take up private duty nursing in people’s homes. In many 
hospitals there was but one graduate nurse on duty on each of the 
two daily shifts; these were “nursing superintendents’ who super- 
vised the work and education of the students. 

Within the nursing group there was strict authoritarian con- 
trol. Each student was taught to obey without question all of her 
superiors, and these included all members of the medical staff, 
the administrator, the nursing superintendents, and nursing stu- 
dents in the more advanced classes. Medical students and interns 
were subject to similar controls, and emphasis was placed upon 
their discipline, self-sacrifice, and obedience. Relations between 
doctors and nurses at all levels resembled those within each pro- 
fessional hierarchy, being highly ritualized and formalistic. Ap- 
parently nobody dreamed of equality. It was assumed that the 
“good of the patients” demanded the kind of rigid control over 
individuals that only an authoritarian system could provide. Non- 
professional employees were subject to the same kind of discipline, 
except that less was expected of them, hence even less respect was 
accorded their individual opinions. 

All of that changed, but in many cases the changes did not occur 
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until World War II, when military demands, the technological 
revolution, and booming occupancy rates combined to render obso- 
lete the ancient system of relationships. To get and keep employees 
in the face of extreme competition, hospitals had to raise wages, 
adopt modern personnel policies, and engage in extensive experi- 
mentation in order to find a division of labor which would maxi- 
mize the skills of what personnel they had left. The technological 
revolution brought about an educational reform within the nurs- 
ing profession, and students began to spend considerably more 
time in the classroom and less on the wards. A hospital school of 
nursing used to be an economic advantage to a hospital. Today it 
is more apt to be an economic handicap. Graduate nurses and nurs- 
ing auxiliaries had to be hired in increasing numbers. Today the 
typical hospital is devoting half of its payroll funds to nursing 
personnel. 

Today most hospitals have personnel policies which, on paper, 
look very similar to those in enlightened industry. They also have 
left over from the old days, be it remembered, personnel at every 
level whose mental attitudes and behavior patterns were set under 
the older system of relationships. The result is a welter of com- 
promises, the traditional system impinging on the modern one 
at a thousand unexpected junctures. Among the most frustrating 
and fascinating problems of hospital administration is that of 
keeping the old and the new working side by side with a maximum 
of harmony. 

This task would be considerably easier if the administrator had 
clear responsibility for the management and integration of his 
institution. As it happens, the changing times also brought about 
a partial shift in the power structure, but the administrator's role 
still is not clearly defined. 

In the traditional hospital the place of the doctor was not very 
different from that of the professional employee in industry in 
the old days of the owner-manager. The owner-manager of a fairly 
large shop very often hired a works superintendent to look after 
the daily management problems, but if a chemist or engineer 
wanted something he thought nothing of approaching the owner- 
manager directly with his problem. Having settled the matter with 
him, the professional would then pass the decision on down to 
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the works superintendent with the expectation that he would act 
upon it in suitable fashion. 

When industry changed to its present form of corporate control, 
a very similar change must have occurred to that which is happen- 
ing in hospitals. Today engineers and chemists do not carry their 
problems directly to the board of directors. They go through chan- 
nels, and the executive director or administrator of the corpora- 
tion is the one who makes final decisions on management problems. 

In hospitals, as more professional personnel were hired and or- 
ganizational forms grew in complexity, the role of the man whose 
responsibility it was to coordinate the efforts of these people grew 
in importance, hence in prestige. It was at this time that profes- 
sional hospital administration training at the university level 
became available, and high-powered and well-trained administra- 
tors became more common. Today the hospital administrator re- 
sembles his counterpart in industry; he is the head of an extensive 
hierarchy with control over the communication system. Members 
of hospital boards have learned and are learning that it pays to 
let their full-time representative handle the management of their 
institution, and doctors are being asked to go through channels 
when they have requests for equipment or suggestions for improved 
services. 

That kind of submission to bureaucratic forms may or may not 
have come readily to chemists and engineers. It does not sit well 
with the medical profession. These are independent practitioners 
who are not on hospital salary and over whom the hospital admin- 
istrator has very little authority. They are officially “guests of the 
institution” and continue to donate their services to the indigent 
patients, to the nursing school, and to intern training. They are 
appointed by the board and are governed by their own medical 
staff organization. Moreover, the bulk of the doctor’s work is done 
outside the hospital, where his prestige as a private practitioner 
remains relatively undiminished. It is not easy for him to yield 
to bureaucratic control in one segment of his work life, particu- 
larly if he is an older man who trained at a time when hospital 
superintendents were considered subordinates and knew their 
place. 

The power structure within the hospital today remains three- 
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pronged. Board members continue to make their convictions 
known, and some of them feel strongly that their job is to protect 
the public from “case-hardened professionals.’’ The medical staff 
continue to share legal responsibility for the care of their patients; 
hence they must have the right to initiate activity for nursing per- 
sonnel who serve those patients. The administrator is responsible 
for coordinating the work of all hospital personnel, whether they 
are on the payroll or not, and for keeping the institution on as 
even a keel as is possible. Any given hospital employee, therefore, 
may find himself responsible to three sources of authority. 

The split in the power structure of hospitals is not wholly 
unique. Universities have their cleavage between teaching staff 
and administrative staff. Hotels have problems in uniting the 
“front of the house” personnel who receive tips and the “back of 
the house’’ personnel who do not. Department stores are caught 
in the difference of viewpoint between the buyers on the staff 
and the clerks who sell. In all of these instances employees face 
difficulties of communication, and administration requires all 
the arts of persuasion to keep the staff working in harmony. In 
all of them, presumably, accommodation is made, and life goes 
on despite handicaps. In the hospital it is possible to argue that the 
split in authority works to the benefit of the patients since it sets 
up a series of checks and balances. So far as the administrator is con- 
cerned, however, there is no denying that it complicates his task 
sometimes to the point that the job becomes almost untenable. 

It is especially difficult for the man who comes to hospital ad- 
ministration with a business background. In business, prestige 
and power normally go to the administrative group, the paper 
workers who make the plans and initiate the activities of others. 
Production workers have lower status. In the hospital the honor 
and glory go to production workers, namely, the doctors and 
nurses. Their craft is an ancient one, and the sentiments surround- 
ing the medicine-man-priest are sometimes amazingly present 
among us. It is this differential in power and status which makes 
it so difficult for the administrator to govern the institution for 
which he holds responsibility. 

The doctors are not the only scientifically trained professionals 
who present difficulties to hospital administration. Nurses, dieti- 
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tians, pharmacists, anesthesiologists, and medical technicians have 
their own national professional associations with their codes of 
ethics, standards of professional conduct and freedom, rules for 
admission of novices, and control over their training and employ- 
ment. These associations hold meetings and institutes which mem- 
bers are expected to attend. How much membership in such an 
association influences the behavior of a given hospital employee 
differs among individuals and hospital situations. In some instances 
the membership is merely symbolic of a psychological identifica- 
tion on the part of that employee. In others a body of employees 
may be found utilizing their prefessional association to bring 
standards of performance and employment relationships to as 
ideal a level as their combined powers of persuasion can bring 
to pass. 

Several of these national organizations have power of accredita- 
tion over hospitals. Usually this is voluntary, that is, the organi- 
zation can enter a hospital only upon official request of its board 
of trustees, and the board does not have to accept the conditions 
set by the agency for achieving its seal of approval. The difficulty, 
of course, is that the penalty for not having this seal of approval 
may be that of not appearing on an approved list, hence losing 
prospective applicants for training courses, discouraging potential 
professional employees, and losing face within the field of hospital 
administration. Accreditation provides official recognition that an 
institution is in the top group of hospitals, a recognition which 
is cherished by those hospital boards that wish to be known as 
progressive. 

It may be seen that the administrator of such an institution has 
many pressures exerted upon him. He must keep all groups content 
and satisfied that their work is being maintained at a high level, 
that education is available to them to keep them acquainted with 
developments in their field, and that their working conditions are 
appropriate and equal to those in other good hospitals across the 
nation. Managing proud people can be gratifying but difficult. 
Working with many proud occupational groups can be likewise. 
The hospital administrator today cannot use authoritarian meth- 
ods to coordinate his organization. Perhaps this is also true of 
other modern organizations, but it seems unlikely that many 
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other institutions contain an equal number of lively, well- 
informed, tightly organized, and sternly principled professional 
groups as this one does. 

Since it is so difficult, why would anybody take on the task of 
hospital administration? The meaning of hospital employment can- 
not be understood without reference to the patients, nor, I think, 
without reference to the ethical standards of our culture. The 
truth of the matter is that we are so educated that life seems worth 
while when we are working hard at difficult problems and when 
we can feel that our efforts result in easing life’s burdens for others. 
Hospitals pay living wages now. Nobody is getting very rich on 
a hospital salary, but many are leading rich lives in terms of satis- 
faction. The reward-and-punishment system of the hospital, then, 
is not quite the same as in some other parts of our society. That 
is precisely why it has appeal for people who do not find sufh- 
cient satisfaction in highly materialistic employment. That is why, 
too, private citizens continue to devote their services and money 
to hospital causes. The satisfactions found by volunteers, by medi- 
cal and auxiliary workers, and indeed by hospital personnel at all 
levels are shared by the administrator as well. He knows his work 
is significant; therefore he can accept its frustrations. 


CONCLUSION 


In order to understand the administrative task in any institu- 
tion and to compare it to that of other types of administration, it 
is helpful to consider the way the institution itself is structured and 
how it is perceived by the community. One would want to know 
what functions it has and the degree to which it is experiencing 
change. The economic aspects of the institution help to shape the 
administrative task; hence it is necessary to ascertain its degree of 
stability, the extent of competition it must meet, the relative rate 
of technological change within it, its sources of supply and of labor, 
and its relation to its consumers. The internal structure of the 
institution should be noted: one would want to know how many 
people work within it, the degree of organizational complexity in 
which they find themselves, the nature of the authority system, 
the extent of occupational hierarchy, and any cleavages in the struc- 
ture, as well as the habitual pattern of labor-management rela- 
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tions. Finally one would want to inquire how the people within 
the institution regard themselves and their work; one would want 
to know what are the psychological rewards and punishments of 
their institutional relationships. Having these things in mind, the 
work of the administrator may begin to come into focus. 

Once such a frame of reference is established, the differences 
and similarities among types of administration could be compared 
and our total sum of knowledge made more secure. 
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Valentine F. Ridgeway 


Administration of 


Manufacturer- Dealer Systems 


Retail dealers whose major business is in the products of a single 
manufacturer form an organizational system with that manufacturer. 
For this system to operate effectively as an integrated whole and to 
compete with similar manufacturer-dealer systems, certain administra- 
tive functions must be performed for the system, over and above the 
administration of the formally separate manufacturer and dealer or- 
ganizations. This paper examines the interdependent roles of manufac- 
turer and dealer and the administrative attempts to control quasi- 
independent units. 

The author is a member of the faculty of the Department of Business 
Administration at Kansas State College. 


THE economic process, beginning with the acquisition of re- 
sources and running through manufacturing to the ultimate 
consumption of products, is a continuous process, but in many 
industries the economic flow is the result of the work of a number 
of organizations, each with an independent identity and separate 
legal status. The manufacturer has crucial relationships with both 
suppliers and distributors. Despite the independent identity of 
these three classes of organizations, their activities must form one 
extended system—a fact usually ignored in administrative and 
organizational theory. 


‘This article was prepared from data gathered for the author's doctoral disserta- 
tion (in process) at Cornell University. 
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This paper will examine some aspects of the administration of 
manufacturer-dealer systems, with attention paid primarily to the 
automobile, farm-implement, and gasoline industries. Informa- 
tion has been obtained about these industries through interviews 
and correspondence with their executives, from study of their sales 
agreements and other contracts, from the proceedings of congres- 
sional investigations of them, and from Federal Trade Commission 
reports on them, in addition to numerous studies and histories 
of these industries and firms.” 

It will be shown that the establishment and maintenance of the 
manufacturer-dealer system itself—that is, the provision of mutu- 
ally satisfying roles in the relationship—is a major administrative 
responsibility. From the standpoint of the manufacturer this is 
reflected in the problems of controlling dealer activities and, from 
the standpoint of both manufacturer and dealer, in the crucial 
matter of terminations of dealerships. 

The use of dealerships is quite common in American industry; 
they are the channels of retail distribution chosen for such common 
products as automobiles, farm implements, gasoline, motorcycles, 
sewing machines, and hearing aids. The branches of many “chain”’ 
restaurants are owned and operated by independent, franchised 
operators. Soft-drink makers franchise independent bottlers to 
bottle and distribute their products in delimited trade areas. Brew- 
ers frequently employ wholesale distributors who do not handle 

*Especially the following: U.S. Federal Trade Commission, Report on Motor Ve 
hicle Industry (Washington, D.C., 1939); Federal Trade Commission, Report on Man 
ufacture and Distribution of Farm Implements (Washington, D.C., 1948); U.S. Senate 
Subcommittee on Automobile Marketing Practices of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Automobile Marketing Practices (84th Cong., 2d sess., Sen 
Res. 13 continued by Sen. Res. 163; Wazhington, D.C., 1956); U.S. Senate Subcom 


mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the Committee on the Judiciary, A Study of 
the Antitrust Laws (84th Cong., Ist sess., Sen. Res. 61; Washington, D.C., 1956); House 
of Representatives, Subcommittee No. 5 of the Select Committee on Small Business, 
Retail Distribution, pts. 1 and u (84th Cong., Ist sess., House Res. 114; Washington, 
D.C., 1955); U.S. Temporary National Economic Committee, Monograph No. 36, 
Investigation of Concentration of Economic Power (76th Cong., 3d sess.; Washington, 
D.C., 1940); U.S. Temporary National Economic Committee, Investigation of Con- 
centration of Economic Power (76th Cong. 2d sess., pts. 15, 15A, 16; Washington, 
D.C., 1940); Charles M. Hewitt, Automobile Franchise Agreements (Homewood, III., 
1956); Richard M. Clewett, ed., Marketing Channels (Homewood, IIl., 1954), John 
G. McLean and Robert W. Haigh, The Growth of Integrated Oil Companies 
(Norwood, Mass., 1954). 
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competing brands of beer of similar price and quality class. Thus, 
dealerships are used for durable goods and food and beverages, at 
retail levels and wholesale levels. The dealer may or may not per- 
form processing functions. He is an independent businessman who 
has allied himself primarily with a single manufacturer. The major 
portion of the dealer’s business, if not all of it, is in the products 
of that manufacturer, and the dealers are a major, if not sole, outlet 
for the manufacturer's products. 

Most large firms likewise have a string of small suppliers whose 
primary or only outlet is that one company or manufacturer, and 
the manufacturer relies heavily upon these suppliers to provide 
him with parts or supplies. The relationship existing between a 
manufacturer and his marketers is similar in many respects to the 
relationship between a manufacturer and his suppliers. 

In both types of relationship there is a community of interest 
and interdependence such that unless the manufacturer survives 
and is successful the welfare of the dealer or supplier is in jeopardy. 
Simultaneously, the manufacturer is so dependent upon the suc- 
cessful performance of the group of small suppliers and dealers 
that he cannot afford to let them sink or swim on their own merits. 
The manufacturer has a vital interest in how effectively and eff- 
ciently these groups perform their particular functions. Hence we 
find in such situations that the manufacturer takes the initiative 
in providing these subordinate groups with some amount of super- 
vision, guidance, assistance, and control so that they will be able 
to continue to operate in such fashion as to contribute to the 
welfare of the manufacturer. 

Together the manufacturer with his suppliers and/or dealers 
comprise a system in which the manufacturer may be designated 
the primary organization and the dealers and suppliers designated 
as secondary organizations. This system is in competition with 
similar systems in the economy, and in order for the system to 
operate effectively as an integrated whole there must be some 
administration of the system as a whole, not merely administration 
of the separate organizations within that system. 

Administrative and organizational theories seem to have con- 
centrated upon the administration of single organizations and 
have not specifically recognized that a system of separate organiza- 
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tions requires administration also. It is suggested here that that 
body of theory and research which contributes to an understand- 
ing of the administrative process in single organizations is perti- 
nent to the administration of a system of primary and secondary 
organizations. Decisions are to be made by both the primary and 
secondary organizations, and it is desirable that these decisions 
be consistent or mutually supporting. There must be program- 
ming, and it is desirable that the programs mesh. There must be 
two-way communication between primary and secondary organi- 
zations and among the secondary organizations. Standards of per- 
formance must be established and enforced through a manipula- 
tion of the available rewards and penalties; and rewards and pen- 
alties must be created where they do not exist. And finally, there 
must be reappraisal of the decisions of primary and secondary 
organizations to provide for coordinated change and growth.® 
Although the administrative process is in operation in the sys- 
tem of primary and secondary organizations, there are important 
differences between such a system and a single organization which 
affect the way in which the administrative process is carried out. 
First, in a single organization authority flows in a continuous 
chain from top to bottom, whereas in the larger system there is a 
distinct break in this chain of authority. The power to hire and 
fire certain employees and to prescribe their working conditions 
and rates of pay is vested in secondary organizations; the primary 
organization does not issue authoritative orders on these matters 
to the members of the secondary organization. Second, in a single 
organization resources are owned and allocated to successively 
lower levels in the organization, whereas in the larger system re- 
sources are owned and allocated by the secondary organization as 
well as by the primary organization. It is the responsibility of the 
secondary organizations to acquire the necessary finances, tools, 
equipment, and personnel for their operations, and the profits 
*“In an idealized form the administrative process occurs as a logical sequence in 
which there is a progression from the making of a decision to the interpretation of 
the decision in the form of specific programs, to the communication of that pro- 
grammed decision, to the establishment of controls for the realization of the deci- 
sion, and finally to a reappraisal of the decision as programmed, communicated, and 


controlled” (Edward H. Litchfield, Notes on a General Theory of Administration, 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 1 [1956], 12). 
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earned by the secondary organizations may be reinvested in the 
firm or paid out in dividends at the discretion of the secondary 
organization. 


WHY DEALERS? 


In view of the complexities inherent in the use of a dealership 
system, it might seem unwise of the manufacturer to delegate so 
much of his competitive effort to so many separate organizations. 
Inasmuch as the dealer's major products, parts, and accessories are 
obtained almost entirely from the one manufacturer, he is not 
performing the more usual retail function of collecting a large 
assortment of goods from a multitude of suppliers for the con- 
venience of the customer any more than would company-owned 
outlets. The use of company-owned outlets would enable the 
manufacturer to impose standards of service, courtesy, facilities, 
and other activities which could be enforced.* Prescribed routin- 
ization of sales and service activities and business management 
would be followed more closely in company-owned outlets. 
Public complaints by dealers of territory infringement, bootleg- 
ging, and coercion also would be stilled by the use of such 
outlets. The numerous charges and investigations from Washing- 
ton of violations of antitrust laws because of tying agreements 
and exclusive dealing would be stopped. Customer dissatisfaction 
and stigma attached to dealers as a result of their “deals,” price- 
packing, and lack of service-consciousness and warranty adjust- 
ments would be overcome. 

The transition from dealerships to company-owned outlets 
could not be achieved rapidly for sound, obvious reasons—capital 
requirements, recruitment and training of personnel, time re- 
quired to consummate so many real estate and other transactions. 
And there are dealerships in some communities where the volume 
of sales is so small that the company-owned outlet would have to 
be augmented by other activties. But wherever a dealership is 
a self-sufficient business, there would seem to be room for argu- 

ment in favor of a change from dealerships to company-owned out- 
*Company-owned outlets are not the only alternative to the dealers but are the 


most obvious alternative for satisfying the company’s strong desire for exclusive 
outlets. 
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lets. But despite the rise of the large grocery chains, the gradual 
extinction of the “Ma and Pa”’ stores, and the success of the large 
chains in other lines of retail trade from dime stores to mail-order 
houses, manufacturers frequently believe that the consuming pub- 
lic would much prefer to deal with a local businessman than 
with a large corporation. Another explanation for the use of deal- 
ers is that there is a scarcity of men who would make good store 
managers. Almost the same degree of business acumen is required 
for a store manager as for a dealer, and a good manager frequently 
would prefer to be in business for himself. As an independent 
businessman he can do better for himself partly because he can 
charge to “business expense’’ many personal luxuries which he 
would not be allowed by the manufacturer. 

Most of the automobile manufacturers have had some experi- 
ence with company-owned outlets, and several of the farm-equip- 
ment manufacturers now have some company stores in operation. 
In general they report that their experiences have been unsatis- 
factory, or less satisfactory than with dealerships; and for the 
most part they would like to replace the stores with dealerships. 
An explanation for this unsatisfactory experience may be found 
partially in the fact that a store manager is a member of a hierarchy, 
which tends to limit his discretion. In his function as salesman the 
dealer is free to manipulate several variables, including price, 
value of trade-ins, and the amount of time and effort spent on sales 
talks and demonstrations to any one customer. A store manager 
has these variables to manipulate but is subject to the supervision, 
scrutiny, and approval of a superior member of the hierarchy. The 
knowledge that he will have to justify each sale price to his superion 
in the hierarchy tends, perhaps, to make him more conservative, 
sometimes reluctant to ““waste” time on dubious prospects or to 
reduce the gross margin on any one sale. Although the company 
may be able to improve the operations of the outlet through stand- 
ardization and routinization so that a company-operated store may 
yield a higher profit margin on any given sales volume than a 
dealer could, total volume of sales is by far the most important 
criterion to the manufacturer for evaluating the relative merits 
of the two alternative methods of distribution. And the conserva- 
tism that a hierarchy typically breeds in the manager of a company 
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store is a serious deterrent to this primary goal of greater sales 
volume. 

Federal and state legislation also tend to make the dealership 
system more desirable than a company-owned chain. First, the 
profits of a company-owned outlet are taxed at the highest corpo- 
rate income tax rate, whereas the profits of many of the smaller 
dealerships are not large enough to be subject to such rates. Second, 
a company outlet is subject to federal legislation regarding mini- 
mum wages, overtime pay, and unionization, whereas the local 
retail dealer can benefit from local labor situations and the loyalty 
and friendship of his employees. Third, the independent dealer 
is exempt from chain-store taxes. 

But probably the overriding reason for preferring independent 
dealerships lies in the belief that a manager of a company-owned 
store is unwilling to put in the long hours, the weekend work, 
and the mental sweat that a man in business for himself is willing 
to do. “A man who is working for himself without limitation of 
hours or personal sacrifice can run circles around any operation 
that relies on paid help, particularly if it is unionized.”® In short, 
the intiative, ambition, and hard work of the dealer who is in 
business for himself is perhaps the most valuable marketing asset 
the manufacturer can obtain. 


ROLES OF MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 


The manufacturer and the dealer are dependent upon each other 
and hence have certain expectations of each other. The manufac- 
turer looks to the dealer organization primarily for a large volume 
of sales. This is the principal basis on which the effectiveness of 
the dealers are individually and collectively appraised, but they 
may perform several other functions. Dealers can perform a storage 
function by holding large volumes of completed goods in advance 
of customers’ orders, and they provide financing for the manufac- 
turer’s finished-goods inventory when they pay for merchandise 
upon delivery to their own place of business or in some cases when 
they pay prior to delivery. 

In connection with the sales-volume expectations, the manu- 


*Frederick W. Copeland, The Illusion of Owning a Business, The Atlantic, 198 
(Sept. 1956), 66-68. 
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facturer wants the dealer to do those things which will contribute 
toward a sustained high volume of sales: to maintain adequate 
service facilities and adequate inventories of finished goods and 
parts, to engage in local advertising, to participate in promotional 
programs, to have an adequate staff of sales and technical personnel, 
to follow standardized service and maintenance procedures. 

On the other hand, the dealer has definite expectations of the 
manufacturer. He expects the manufacturer to provide him with 
a merchandisable product at a competitive price, to engage in na- 
tional advertising, to distribute stocks so that dealers will have 
adequate supplies available when needed, to adjust supply to 
changes in demand, to keep the dealer informed of the technical 
features and changes in the product, and to keep him informed 
as to the proper treatment and handling of the product. Also, 
the dealer expects the manufacturer to so manage the manufactur- 
ing organization that it will enjoy favorable customer and public 
good will and reputation. 

The theory of monopolistic competition envisions three kinds 
of competition—product differentiation, price, and selling effort 
—and in the manufacturer-dealer system, responsibility for these 
is differentially distributed. Most of the product differentiation is 
determined by the manufacturer, who produces a product which 
to the best of his knowledge will satisfy the needs and wants of a 
portion of the market. But the structure of industry being what 
it is, there are generally several other manufacturers making a 
product which differs but little if at all. To the extent that there 
is some product differentiation catering to slightly different needs 
and tastes of consumers, product choice and preference by the 
consumer may be built up; and a large part of much modern-day 
advertising is devoted to creating imaginary product differences 
in the mind of the consumer. Within the general limits established 
in manufacture, the selling organization may also emphasize prod- 
uct differentiation—real or fancied. The dealer also makes such 
special adjustments of the product to the customer’s needs and 
wishes as hearing-aid adjustments and provision of special automo- 
bile accessories and color schemes, and persuasive salesmen can 
convince a customer that their products are superior when in fact 
no difference exists. 
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Although price is largely determined by the manufacturer, there 
is often considerable range in the price at which the consumer 
purchases, and this is especially true when the purchase involves 
a trade-in whose value is largely to be determined by the dealer. 

The manufacturer expends considerable selling effort through 
the usual national and regional advertising media, but the selling 
effort that takes place at the point of sales can be of great impor- 
tance. The customer may be influenced by the courtesy and per- 
sonality of the salesman; by the promptness and efficiency with 
which he is served; or by the adequacy, neatness, and appearance 
of the place of business. All these are part of the selling factors 
which the dealer contributes to the system’s competitive effort. 

Those manufacturers who have chosen to market through a 
dealership system have thus delegated to their dealers a large part 
of their competitive effort: a little product differentiation, some 
price competition, and much selling effort. There are potential 
conflicts in such a system, and to the manufacturer there are 
inherent dangers involved in delegating so much to so many 
individual dealers. 

The dealer considers himself an independent businessman who 
became a dealer because he wanted to make a profit and to “be 
his own boss.” The manufacturer considers his dealers as retail out- 
lets who are to provide the maximum sales volume possible. These 
two viewpoints are not necessarily contradictory, but conflicts are 
likely to arise regarding the methods and intensity of the dealer’s 
activities. 

Although both the dealer and the manufacturer seek profits, 
their reliance upon each other in the joint competitive effort is 
not equal. If the manufacturer does not perform his function of 
manufacturing the product of proper style, design, efficiency, and 
price, neither the manufacturer nor the dealer is likely to make 
a profit for long. In a seller's market, however, the dealer may 
make a sizable profit even if he does not perform his function 
with utmost zeal. When several thousand dealers plus the manufac- 
turer are involved in this joint competitive effort, it is possible 
for quite a few of these dealers to enjoy a sizable volume of sales 
and profit with little effort by virtue of the reputation and good 
will of the product which has been created and maintained by 
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the manufacturer and the other dealers. Such a dealer is not mak- 
ing a contribution to the joint effort but instead is more likely 
detracting from it when he neglects service, courtesy, facilities, 
and price. These neglects affect the sales and profits not only of 
that particular dealer but ultimately the sales and profits of the 
manufacturer and the other dealers as well. 

Undoubtedly the large majority of dealers are sufficiently profit- 
minded to attempt to improve their sales volume profitably. 
But managing a dealership is in itself a highly complex affair re- 
quiring ability in three areas—sales, service, and general manage- 
ment. Each of these is a field requiring extensive knowledge, skill, 
and experience, and it is not to be expected that any one person 
can be well qualified in all three. The manufacturers believe that 
dealers are in need of assistance, guidance, training, and education 
in these areas to enable them to function efficiently and effectively, 
and dealers tend to agree. 

Because he has manufactured the product, because he is operat- 
ing in a national rather than a local market, and because he is 
in close association with thousands of dealers, the manufacturer 
is in the logical position to administer this extended system and 
provide the dealers with the leadership, guidance, and assistance 
which they need. This administration must be concerned with 
producing high sales volume and providing the dealers with profit 
and the customers with value. Certainly no third party currently 
external to the system could as efficiently communicate with the 
dealer, for this would interpose an extra level in the communica- 
tion chain. Further, it would involve duplication of effort for a 
third party to attempt to provide the dealers with the necessary 
guidance and assistance, for much of the work is already a part 
of the manufacturers’ self-administration. 

The atmosphere of the administration of the system may range 
from paternalism to heavy-handed coercion. Neither extreme can 
be considered desirable, although in practice we see evidence of 
both as manufacturers try to find that elusive happy medium. If 
paternalism insulates the dealer from the risks of his position, a 
large portion of his motivation may be removed. On the other 
hand, coercion may stifle the dealer's use of his own initiative and 
judgment. 
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CONTROLS OVER DEALER ACTIVITIES 


Because the manufacturer occupies a centralized position in the 
extended system, he is in a strategic position to try to bring order 
and uniformity into it. Attention will now be focused on several 
areas in which the manufacturer seeks to control the activities and 
operations of the dealers individually and collectively. In this con- 
text the term “control” will be used to refer to the ability of the 
manufacturer to have the dealer operate for the benefit of the 
system. This necessitates consideration of two topics: first, recog- 
nition of the possible shortcomings of the dealer; and second, 
means of influencing the iealer to alter his behavior in line with 
the needs of the system. 

Recognition of defects in a dealer’s operations implies that 
standards have been set with regard to the many facets of a dealer’s 
operations. Some of these lend themselves to rather precise meas- 
urement or statement. For example, satisfactory sales performance 
can be stated, at least, in precise terms of dollars or unit volume, 
and determination of this volume can be arrived at by more or less 
objective and standard methods of market research and sales analy- 
sis. But what constitutes satisfactory appearance, location, and 
adequacy of the dealer’s premises may be a highly subjective and 
arbitrary determination. On these matters there is likely to be, 
and there has been, considerable disagreement between dealers and 
manufacturers. Even on more objective topics such as sales per- 
formance there may be wide differences of opinion because of the 
differing evaluations of particular local economic and competitive 
situations. Furthermore, there is potential disagreement between 
the dealer, who wants a large margin on small volume, and the 
manufacturer, who prefers the dealer to have a small margin on 
large volume. 

The manufacturer's awareness of the dealer's activities and oper- 
ations is rather complete. The right of inspection of the dealer’s 
premises reserved to the manufacturer in the franchise agreement 
enables the manufacturer's district manager to keep himself and 
the manufacturer well informed as to their condition and ade- 
quacy. The routine and special accounting reports required by the 
manufacturer provide him with complete knowledge of the dealer's 
financial and operating condition. Inventory records provide the 
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manufacturer with a knowledge of the dealer's stock of parts and 
new units. All in all, the manufacturer has available to him the 
means of determining whether the dealer is operating for the bene- 
fit of the system. 

The second aspect of control, the manufacturer's ability to alter 
the dealer’s behavior, involves a consideration of the types of re- 
wards and penalties the manufacturer can manipulate with respect 
to the dealer. The ultimate and most powerful penalty is termi- 
nation of the dealer's franchise or sales agreement. But this is used 
only as a last resort; the costs to the company may be great, for 
they involve the time and expense of cancellation, finding and 
training a new dealer and his employees, perhaps a temporary loss 
of market position in that trading area, and the loss of local cus- 
tomer good will attached to the retiring dealer. Furthermore, there 
is not always assurance that the new dealer will in the long run 
perform better than the retiring dealer. 

Lesser penalties may be used, including refusal by the manu- 
facturer tc fill the dealer’s orders until changes are made to the 
satisfaction of the manufacturer. But these are unfilled orders of 
the manufacturer as well as of the dealer and are to some extent a 
hardship on the manufacturer. The manufacturer may be better 
able than the dealer to bear such lost sales, but nevertheless the 
sales are lost. Another penalty short of termination is restriction 
of credit to the dealer. Again, however, this may result in lost sales 
to the manufacturer as well as to the dealer. 

With regard to the rewards which the company can dispense to 
dealers for excellent performance, these seem at times to be less 
effective than the punishments. The major reward to a dealer is 
profits. Hence any program, expansion, or additional sales which 
the manufacturer wants the dealer to embark upon is generally 
presented to him in terms of the profitability of such action. Sup- 
posedly the dealer is in business in order to earn as much profit as 
he can. The manufacturer has available data comparing the dealer's 
operations with those of other dealers of similar size in the region 
and usually can show opportunities for profits in the proposed 
activity. 

In addition to appealing to the dealer's profit motives, the manu- 
facturers give out other rewards which may have an appeal to the 
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dealer. Most manufacturers have a program of recognition for 
dealers whose performance can be considered outstanding. Fre- 
quently the outstanding dealer is offered an expense-paid trip to 
one of the manufacturer's factories, where special programs are 
offered to entertain and educate these dealers. The intention of 
such programs is to reinforce dealers’ profit motives and to provide 
them with greater knowledge and understanding of the industry, 
the firm, and the product. 

It is reasonable to expect that a body of thousands of dealers 
will include some whose earnings are adequate to meet their needs 
and desires. It is in these situations that the district manager's 
knowledge and acquaintance with the dealer may come in handy 
to discover other motives which may be appealed to in order to 
elicit the desired effort from him. For example, one automobile 
district manager found the answer by appealing to the pride of a 
dealer whose market position had slipped with the question, ‘“‘How 
does it feel to be the third largest dealer in your territory instead 
of the first?” 

Although the manufacturer's primary interest in the dealer is 
his volume of sales relative to the potential of the territory, a 
dealer whose other activities (service, facilities, inventories, hand- 
ling of customer complaints) are marginal or worse merits consider- 
able attention. Even though such a dealer's current sales volume is 
high, these other aspects of his operations may have an important 
influence on his ability to continue such a volume of sales, and the 
long-run situation may be seriously jeopardized while current sales 
are high. For example, a dealer with high sales volume may be over- 
trading on his capital, with the danger of bankruptcy or inability to 
take advantage of cash discounts. 

High-volume dealers are performing the most important func- 
tion the manufacturer expects of them—selling. In such cases the 
manufacturer is in a rather weak position in trying to get the dealer 
to expand his facilities, his inventory, or his sales staff. As long as 
a dealer is maintaining a high sales volume, he tends to feel that the 
manufacturer should leave him alone until such time as his sales 
begin to fall. Why then should a manufacturer try to influence a 
dealer whose sales volume is satisfactory or better to change his 
ways? Simply because the manufacturer believes that the dealer's 
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operation probably can be even more profitable and have even a 
higher sales volume if he follows the manufacturer's advice on 
sales and management methods. 


CONTROL OF FACILITIES 


In the automobile and farm-implement industries the dealer's 
facilities are his own, and, except for the assistance the company 
may provide for the disposal of the facilities upon termination of 
the dealership, the companies do not become involved in the 
ownership or control of the facilities. In the case of the oil com- 
panies, however, they frequently through ownership or long-term 
lease are in complete and direct control of the facilities. One 
restaurant chain has first option to purchase the operator's place of 
business upon termination. 

This willingness and desire to be in control of the facilities is 
explained in part by the nature of the products involved. Auto- 
mobiles and farm equipment are specialty and shopping goods. The 
customers hunt out the place of business of the sellers because the 
purchases are of considerable size and are infrequently made. 
Although general neighborhoods may be of significance, the exact 
location of the place of business is of little consequence. 

Service-station products, and restaurant products to a lesser ex- 
tent, are convenience and impulse goods. The exact location of the 
service station is of great significance to the customer. There is an 
element of site rent involved that makes it extremely desirable for 
the oil company to retain certain locations under its own sign and 
to preclude competitors from occupying that spot. The company is 
therefore willing and desirous of controlling the facilities and loca- 
tion through ownership, long-term lease, or a purchase option 
upon termination. 

The ownership by the oil company of the service stations pro- 
vides the company with the extreme measure of control over the 
lessee operator which is comparable to the termination or non- 
renewal powers of the automobile and farm-implement manu- 
facturers. The operator holds the station on a six-month or a one- 
year lease, and if the company chooses not to renew the lease the 
operator is as thoroughly out of business as an automobile dealer 
who loses his franchise. 
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CONTRACT SERVICE STATIONS 

This extreme measure of control over a service-station operator 
is absent when the operator owns his own station or leases it from 
someone other than the oil company. These are known as contract 
stations. If the contract-station operator is engaging in practices 
deemed undesirable by the company (such as closing on Sundays 
and evenings), there is little the oil company can do to get him to 
alter his behavior. Service stations do not have exclusive represen- 
tation of the company’s products in a trade area, as is customarily 
the case in the merchandising of automobiles and farm implements. 
If a contract-station operator is not happy with one company, there- 
fore, he can easily make arrangements to handle a competitive line. 
The oil companies, then, are in need of other sanctions for use with 
contract stations to replace the lack of a nonrenewal-of-lease pen- 
alty. These other sanctions are in the form of rewards, such as paint- 
ing the dealer’s building and renting him tools and equipment 
at nominal rentals. 


CONTROL OF ADVERTISING 


All manufacturers in the industries under consideration adver- 
tise heavily in national and regional media, and the dealers are 
expected to advertise locally. Advertising literature—catalogues, 
folders, and mailing pieces—are provided the dealer, sometimes 
free, sometimes for a slight charge. The latter practice is sometimes 
adopted because, in view of the large amounts of such material 
which sometimes lie idle in the dealer’s storeroom, some of the com- 
panies feel that the dealer should be charged a more or less nominal 
sum for it: in that way they feel that he has a financial interest in 
the material and will be more likely to make use of it. 

The automobile industry uses what are called “cooperative 
advertising funds.” These are funds built up by compulsory con- 
tributions on a per-vehicle basis from both the dealer and the com- 
pany. The contributions of each individual dealer are maintained 
in a separate account for that dealer and are to be spent on local 
advertising in his trade area. Dealers can, and sometimes do, spend 
additional sums on local advertising, but the fund provides for a 
minimum. There are many claimed advantages for the cooperative 
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funds as a sound means of attaining advertising objectives. Spotty 
local advertising efforts can be avoided, and advertising in media 
which cover the trade areas of several dealers can be equitably 
charged to them. Local advertising can be tied in with national ad- 
vertising programs, and better copy layout can be secured for the 
dealers at a lower cost than they themselves could obtain locally. 
Nevertheless, dealers sometimes complain that the quantities of 
such material provided them are greatly in excess of their needs. 


FIELD RELATIONS 


The operation of the system as an integrated whole is con- 
tinuously tested by the ability of the manufacturer's field staff to 
provide the dealers with the satisfactions they seek while simul- 
taneously encouraging the dealers to contribute to the goal of the 
system. 

A manufacturer's regional office consists of a group of district 
managers, each of whom is responsible for the sales performance of 
a small group of dealers in his district. In addition, in the regional 
office there are several specialists in the areas of sales, service, and 
business management. These specialists are in a staff relationship to 
the dealers, and they perform staff functions. The district managers 
and the staff specialists are the manufacturer's direct contact with 
the dealers, and what is called ““manufacturer-dealer relations” is 
often actually the personal working relationship between a dealer 
and the district manager. 

The district manager can create friction and resentment by 
being overly insistent in his advice to the dealers. Bad relations 
frequently arise because managers prefer the quicker action 
achieved through threats and coercion to the slower, more pain- 
staking, more difficult “selling’’ that may be required to demon- 
strate to the dealer the profitability of expanded investment, in- 
creased facilities, additional inventory, and so on. The district 
manager’s need and desire to have his district show high sales 
volume may lead him to resort to pressure and coercion upon occa- 
sion when a dealer does not “cooperate.” The proven effectiveness 
of threats and coercion in such cases may well lead to their use when 
only slight resistance or unwillingness on the part of the dealer is 


evident. 
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There is ample opportunity for the district manager to exert 
pressure and coercion upon a dealer. For example, an automobile 
district manager may not do all in his power to have a dealer's rush 
order filled unless the dealer will also order ten other cars. The 
dealer may believe that the ten additional cars cannot be sold 
profitably, but in order to get the one he wants immediately he 
must take them. 

On the other hand, if the manufacturer believes that such arbi- 
trary usurpation of power by his field men is detrimental and 
undesirable, there are several remedies available. One such remedy 
is to make the district manager responsible not only for the sales 
volume of his dealers but also for their profitability. Then the 
district manager is evaluated in his own job in such a way that he 
will not “push” dealers to unprofitable limits. Another remedy is 
to provide the dealers with a channel of communication direct to 
the manufacturer's top management levels, bypassing the numerous 
layers of the offending field organization.’ This method is often 
effective because ordinarily there is likely to be a hint of superior- 
subordinate status in the relationship between district manager 
and dealer, owing to the customary communication system between 
manufacturer and dealer. Much of the communication to the 
dealer comes directly from the district manager, the dealer being at 
the bottom of the communication chain. Because it is generally 
felt that one’s position in a communication chain is parallel to 
one’s position in a hierarchy, there is the implication that the 
dealer is a subordinate of the district manager. And being sub- 
ordinate in any way conflicts with the dealer’s desire “to be his 
own boss.” This may well be the root of most “bad relations,” 
resulting in a situation in which attempts to influence the dealer 
in any way may lead to charges of coercion, pressure, and threats. 

*The effectiveness of an additional criterion imposed upon the district manager 
may be limited because of the primacy of the manufacturer’s goal of high volume 
(see my Dysfunctional Consequences of Performance Measurement, Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 1 (1956), 240-247). 

"During the spring of 1956, partially as an outgrowth of the congressional investi- 
gation of automobile-marketing practices, General Motors appointed Mr. Ivan Wiles 
to the new position of executive vice-president in charge of dealer relations. One 
purpose of this new position is to provide a direct communications contact between 
dealers and top management. 
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TERMINATIONS 


The crucial test of the manufacturer-dealer system is its ability 
to retain desirable dealers and exclude or eliminate undesirable 
ones. It is the hope of both parties that a mutually satisfactory and 
enduring relationship will be established and perpetuated. Recog- 
nizing that this hope may upon occasion be impossible of fulfill- 
ment because of conflicts between the needs of the system and the 
goals of the dealer, a large portion of most franchises and sales 
agreements is devoted to the bases and means of termination and 
the responsibilities of each party in the event of termination. Per- 
haps the greatest source of dealer discontent lies in the termination 
powers of the manufacturer. Dealers are generally granted the right 
to terminate the relationship at will upon short notice of thirty days 
to four months. The major exception to this is the lease under 
which a filling-station operator holds the filling station and must 
pay monthly rentals for the duration of the lease. Such termination 
rights of the dealer are the only practical means of operating, for it 
is impossible to compel a dealer to continue operations against his 
will. Further, a dealer who must continue operations after he 
desires to terminate is likely to do the manufacturer more harm 
than good. 

The most frequent way for a manufacturer to remove inactive 
or undesirable dealers is merely by not renewing that dealer's 
franchise or contract. Most dealerships are for a specified time 
period, usually one year. Either party may sever the relationship 
at the end of that period by giving the other party relatively short 
advance notice. In effect, the remaining life of a dealership 
diminishes from one year down to the length of the termination- 
notice period as the year progresses. Termination by nonrenewal 
avoids the costs of termination for “‘cause,” for the justifiability of a 
stated cause will not have to be proved before a court of law. 

For failure to operate the dealership effectively and in accord- 
ance with sound sales and business policies, the dealer may have his 
franchise or contract terminated “for cause” by the manufacturer 
at any time upon short notice, usually ninety days. The causes in- 
clude such things as inadequate sales volume, inadequate facilities, 
insufficient sales personnel, and insufficient inventories. In most 
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cases where cause is the actual reason for termination, dealers are 
retained until the end of the period and their franchises or contracts 
are not renewed. Termination or nonrenewal is hardly ever a sur- 
prise blow to the dealer. The manufacturer's dissatisfactions us- 
ually have been mounting for a long period, and many members of 
the company’s field staff have been working with the dealer in 
attempting to improve his operations. Further, the power to 
terminate a dealership is not vested in any one person in the com- 
pany. All members of the field staff, from district manager to 
division manager, generally review the situation, and not until 
approval of high-level executives or committees has been obtained 
can a dealership be terminated. 

Because nonrenewal puts a dealer out of business as thoroughly 
as termination, the period for which the contract or franchise is 
granted is closely related to the question of terminations. Auto- 
mobile dealers, with one hundred thousand dollars invested, feel 
they are entitled to a longer business life than the short non- 
renewal-notice period. Service-station lessee operators, because 
their investment is much smaller—under ten thousand dollars 
usually—would seemingly not be in need of as long a guaranteed 
business life as the aforementioned dealer, and service-station lessee 
operators have not been as unified in their requests for longer con- 
tracts. In addition, the lease imposes a monthly charge upon the 
lessee which he is unwilling to accept for a very long period. On 
the other hand, a franchise in perpetuity with termination by the 
company only for cause is really what the automobile dealer desires 
and is the basis on which he willingly invested his capital and effort. 
He feels that the manufacturer should be willing and able to 
demonstrate the justifiability of any termination where a mutual- 
consent termination cannot be effected. This arrangement would 
probably increase the manufacturer's costs of terminating a dealer- 
ship, because of the time and expense involved in proving the 
justification of termination. Such a justification is needed in cases 
like those in which a dealership is terminated for inadequate sales 
performance while other dealers with even less satisfactory sales 
records are retained because no replacements are available. 

Another problem associated with termination is the disposition 
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of the dealer’s assets. The manufacturer desires to be able to ter- 
minate without cause on relatively short notice.* This admittedly 
would work a hardship on a dealer who has considerable capital 
invested in land, building, inventories, and so on, so the dealer 
might justifiably expect the manufacturer to guarantee to purchase 
the dealer’s assets, perhaps at market value or depreciated value, 
whichever is higher upon termination. But a reason given for using 
dealers is that as independent businessmen with their own capital 
at risk they are motivated to work hard and diligently, and the 
removal of all of that risk might be considered by the manufacturer 
to have diminishing effect upon the dealers’ motivations. 
CONCLUSION 

A manufacturer and his dealers make up a competitive system 
which is in need of administration much as is a single organization. 
Some activities can best be performed centrally, and some are 
carried out best on a decentralized basis but with a need to coor- 
dinate the decentralized activities of numerous dealers. The manu- 
facturer is in the most logical position to perform this administra- 
tion of the system because of his acquaintance with the products, 
his operations in the larger market, and his contact with the nu- 
merous dealers. Despite the separation of ownership of the dealers’ 
facilities and the break in the chain of command, the manufacturer 
seeks power to administer the system by means of rewards and 
punishments which he can apply to dealers. 


‘This is not to imply that manufacturers would in f:ct terminate dealerships arbi 
trarily and without cause. But having decided on the basis of sound business judg 
ment that a termination is in order, they would like to avoid the time, trouble, and 
expense of proving the justifiability of that termination before some third-party 
tribunal. 
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Theodore Caplow 


Organizational Size 


The interaction network of an organized group is always patterned 
to some extent by the size of the group. By using the criterion of inter- 
action possibilities, one can distinguish groups as small, medium, large, 
and giant groups; each has distinctive characteristics. The number of 
potential relationships in a group of given size may be determined by 
simple mathematical formulas and increases rapidly as the size of the 
group increases. Empirical studies suggest that the effect of size on 
efficiency of task performance depends upon the type of task assigned, 
but that increasing size is positively correlated with group stability, the 
proportion of resources devoted to self-maintenance, the uniformity of 
organizational design, and the incidence of communication problems. 

The author is a member of the faculty of the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Minnesota. 


NOT only does the size of an organization affect its character, 
but changes of size at certain points along a scale of expansion are 
more important than at other points. A three-person group has 
certain properties which are lacking in two-person groups and in 
four-person groups. If a work crew with fifteen members is doubled 
in size, its structure and its activities are quite certain to change, 
because the pattern of close interaction possible among fifteen 
persons is improbable among thirty. On the other hand, a work 
group of two hundred members might be doubled in size without 
any striking changes in its structure. 

Some organizations, like baseball teams, are of fixed size and 
cannot function properly except with the exact number of mem- 
bers specified. Others, like legislative committees, are more vari- 
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able, and can function satisfactorily within a range of sizes. Still 
other types of organization, like certain voluntary associations, may 
have any size whatever. 

The smallest organizations have two members,’ this being the 
least number capable of maintaining an interaction system. It is 
possible to discover freak organizations with a membership of 
one, but these are always based upon a fiction that enables a single 
member to appear as if he were simultaneously in two or more 
offices and to interact with himself.? It sometimes happens that in 
dying associations, the last survivor inherits the whole organiza- 
tional system. The last student member of an academic fraternity 
sometimes holds all of the chapter offices at the same time, and 
there have been a number of incidents in which the last survivor 
of a military unit assumed command of himself for the purpose of 
maintaining a proper record. 

The largest organizations are nations and churches, whose mem- 
bership runs into hundreds of millions. The Roman Catholic 
church and the Chinese People’s Republic both have populations 
of more than 400 million. The largest membership which an or- 
ganization theoretically might have would be equal to the popu- 
lation of the earth. At the moment, no examples of a universal or 
nearly universal organization can be found. The United Nations 
is explicitly an association of states and not of their respective 
populations. 

The simplest and most adequate way of arranging organizations 
by size is to count their members and then to array them in the 
rank order of these counts. This is a measurement rather than a 
classification, and in scientific work measurements are more ac- 

*The reader may wish to question this reference to the “membership of an organi- 
zation.” Strictly speaking, we should refer to the “membership of the organized 
group,” on the basis of our previous distinction between the organized group as a 
set of persons and the organization as a set of positions with a collective identity 
and a common program. This objection is logically correct. It is much less awkward, 
however, to talk about the membership of organizations than the membership of 
organized groups because organizations always have names and organized groups, as 
such, do not. The likelihood of confusion is rather small. Only in a few cases, where 
the more convenient usage would be ambiguous, will it be necessary to refer to 
the membership of the organized group. 

*For example, the corporation sole in English law. See Sir William Blackstone, 
Commentaries on the Law of England, ed. by W. D. Lewis (Philadelphia, 1902), bk. 
I, ch. xviii. 
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curate and satisfactory than classifications. Nevertheless, classifi- 
cation by size cannot be entirely avoided. It is unrealistic to discuss 
communities without making a general distinction between vil- 
lages and great cities. It is almost impossible to draft a workable 
system of procedures for both the giant factory and the small 
workshop. Above all, it is impossible in the present state of knowl- 
edge to transfer generalizations about the small group to the large 
group or vice versa. Changes in size are associated with unavoidable 
changes of structure at some points in the scale of expansion but 
not at others. Each size category has definite interaction possibilities 
and limits. 

A further complication is introduced by the time element. The 
significant changes between patterns of interaction do not occur 
at exactly the same points in organizations of different duration. 
Thus, for example, the maximum membership of a committee 
whose members are intended to be a primary group is probably 
about ten. In a larger committee it would not be possible for all of 
the theoretical pair relationships to be realized. A more permanent 
organization, like a Chinese extended family, however, may count 
a hundred or more members without ceasing to be a primary group. 

Any classification of organized groups by size must be somewhat 
arbitrary in its designation of class limits. The classification we shall 
use here is based on a criterion of interaction possibilities. In other 
words, the classification reflects the patterning of the interaction 
network by the sheer size of the group. As the following pages 
show, this patterning is independent of other classifications. It does 
not depend upon the nature of the group, nor the cultural setting 
in which it is found. 

The usefulness of such a classification lies precisely in its inde- 
pendence of other organizational characteristics. However, the 
association of group size and interaction possibilities is not perfect. 
Hence the class limits proposed in the following scheme should 
be taken only as approximations. The relative margin of error 
in the class limits probably increases with increasing size. 


CATEGORIES OF SIZE 


Small groups are divided into primary groups, in which each 
member interacts individually with every other member, and non- 
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primary groups, in which this condition is not met. Small groups 
which are primary ordinarily range in size from two to about 
twenty. Small groups which are not primary may contain from 
three to about one hundred members. 

The medium group is too large to permit the development of 
all possible pair relationships among members or the recognition 
of all members by all others. But it is small enough so that one or 
more members may establish pair relationships with all of the 
others. Under ordinary conditions, the medium group ranges from 
a lower limit of about fifty to an upper limit of perhaps one 
thousand members. 

The large group is too large for any member to know each of the 
others but not too large for one or more members to be recognized 
by each of the others. One or more members may interact with all 
of the other members, but with only one-way recognition, i.e., a key 
member might be recognized by all others, but not recognize all of 
them. The large group ranges from a lower limit of about one 
thousand members to an upper limit in the neighborhood of ten 
thousand, but this upper limit is especially variable. 

The giant group is too large to permit direct contact of any 
individual with all of the others. Certain personalities in the giant 
group may be recognizable by all other members, however, through 
the aid of mass communication. For most purposes, a lower limit 
of ten thousand is approximately accurate for the giant group, and 
there is no upper limit. 

Most of the organized groups in any society are found within 
the limits of the small group. These include practically all house- 
holds, play groups, cliques, gangs, councils, and conspiracies. Also 
included are the basic units of larger economic, military, and poli- 
tical organizations: work crews, infantry platoons, and precinct 
committees. 

Most small groups are easily assembled. In fact, it is difficult to 
find examples of small organized groups which do not assemble a 
large majority of their members at frequent intervals. Face-to-face 
interaction is characteristic of most small groups, even those which 
are nonprimary. Perhaps for these reasons, only a small group can 
exercise power without delegation. Active directorates, councils- 
of-war, executive committees, courts of justice, cabinets, and the 
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like seldom have more than fifteen or twenty members. Medium 
or large power groups, such as legislatures, are always found on 
close inspection to be controlled by one or more of their component 
subgroups.* 

There has been comparatively little discussion of the medium 
group, which has neither the emotional significance of the primary 
group nor the fascinating complexity of the giant organization. 
Within its limits, we find a large proportion of the world’s enter- 
prises, including most voluntary associations, representative as- 
semblies, religious congregations, schools and academies, factories 
and mines, prisons and hospitals. 

The medium group cannot survive without a formal organiza- 
tional structure, but its day-to-day activities are largely controlled 
by the activities of internal cliques. A single member cannot 
usually exert much influence over a group of this kind even from 
a position of leadership, but relatively small groups can do so. 
There is a structural analogy between the triad of three persons, 
with its inherent instability and its tendency to develop a coalition 
of two members against the third, and the medium group, with 
its administrative instabliity and its tendency to develop coalitions 
of cliques. 

There are two types of large organized groups, both very com- 
mon. On the one hand are the component units of giant organiza- 
tions: government bureaus, dioceses, regiments, branches, and 
industrial plants. On the other are overgrown specimens of or- 
ganizational types which normally fall into the medium category. 

The large organization offers especially favorable ground for the 
development of strong leadership. With so large a membership it 
is no longer possible for any member to know all of the others. But 
it is still possible for a number of members—leaders, specialists, 
comic or notorious characters—to be known to all of the others on 
the basis of direct familiarity. The situation of this central group 
is exceptionally favorable because their unique personal influence 

*The Venetian Constitution, with its Council of Forty (called The Forty), Panel 
of Twenty (Zonta), Council of Ten (The Ten), Council of Six (Signoria), Committee 
of Three (Capi), and Committee of Four (Collegia Criminale), is an interesting 
study in the adaptation of judicial functions to exact group size. See P. G. Smolenti, 
La Vie privée a Venise (Venice, 1882), pp. 32-38, and L. M. Ragg, Crises in Venetian 
History (New York, 1928), pp. 78-82. 
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may be used to reinforce formal authority and vice versa. A large 
organization necessarily has a fully developed administrative appa- 
ratus, but it does not have the massive inertia which limits any 
effort to influence a giant organization. 

One of the most important characteristics of the large group 
is the members’ illusion of full acquaintance with each other. An 
employee in a large factory who is familiar with the entire physical 
plant, the names and personalities of the department heads, the 
location and purposes of the principal cliques, is often quite un- 
aware that this knowledge fails to circumscribe the entire organi- 
zation. 

Another way of stating the interactional criterion for the large 
group is that each well-oriented member will have some acquaint- 
ances in common with any other member selected at random. In 
other words, in the ideal case, although no member interacts with 
all other members, any pair are connected with each other through 
some third member with whom both of them interact. Some of the 
most interesting situations of organizational life develop in net- 
works of this kind. 

The line between large and giant groups is difficult to draw. 
Some widely dispersed groups with only a few hundred members 
behave very much like giants. Certain manufacturing companies 
with thirty or forty thousand employees are very simple in struc- 
ture. The lower limit of ten thousand members is approximate, 
and there is no apparent upper limit. There do not seem to be any 
important structural differences between the lower and upper 
ranges. The characteristics of the national state are identified as 
easily in the miniature nations of Switzerland and Denmark as in 
the United States or India. Armies, enterprises, and churches with 
fifty thousand members seem to exhibit the same structural ele- 
ments as those which are ten times as large. 

The giant organization is usually pyramidal. A broad rank and 
file is topped by many levels of specialists and officials. The social 
distance between the bottom and the top of the pyramid is too great 
to allow easy communication even when communication is mechan- 
ically possible. The integrity of the giant organization must 
be maintained by mass communications—standardized messages 
broadcast to the membership at large. Formal devices must be 
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developed for identifying persons who participate in the com- 
munication network, and this requires a system of personnel 
records. These personnel records record the successive stages of a 
member’s organizational activity in an objective way. They help 
make it possible to move him from one suborganization to another 
as an interchangeable unit. 

Social interaction takes place at all levels of the giant organiza- 
tion, which can be viewed as a great cluster of suborganizations. 
These range from dyads and triads to giant organizations in their 
own right. But the interaction of any single member no longer 
involves a large proportion of the total membership. In the nature 
of things it is impossible for anyone to have a detailed familiarity 
with the entire structure. Familiarity with the structure of sub- 
organizations and personal interaction within one’s own sector pro- 
vide sufficient orientation for ordinary action. 


Relational Complexity 

The relational complexity of small groups increases rapidly 
with small increases in size. This phenomenon apparently was first 
described by V. A. Graicunas in a paper published in 1933.4 
Graicunas was a management consultant who maintained that 
an executive must be familiar with the relationships among his 
subordinates in order to direct their activities. Since this require- 
ment includes multiple as well as pair relationships, it would limit 
an executive to five or six subordinates. In seminars and informal 
discussions the application of this idea to other kinds of groups was 
worked out in some detail by F. Stuart Chapin. The same rather 
obscure paper by Graicunas also attracted the attention of James 
H. F. Bossard, who developed a “Law of Family Interaction,” as 
follows: “With the addition of each person to a family or primary 
group, the number of persons increases in the simplest arithmetical 
progression in whole numbers, while the number of personal 
relationships within the group increases in the order of triangular 
numbers.’’> This analysis eventually led to a more extensive treat- 
ment by William H. Kephart, who studied the implications of 

*V. A. Graicunas, Relationship in Organization, Bulletin of the International 
Management Institute, March 1933. 


J. H. S. Bossard, The Law of Family Interaction, American Journal of Sociology, 
50 (1945), 292. 
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group size for three types of relationship: between persons, between 
persons and combinations, and between combinations. The fol- 
lowing discussion is based upon Kephart’s 1950 paper.*® 

Four interactive types are distinguished: 

Interactive type Number I concerns pair relationships between 
individual persons in a group. Each member has a potential rela- 
tionship with every other, excluding himself. The number of pos- 
sible relationships for any member is equal to the size N of the 
group minus one. The total number of relationships possible for 
the entire group of N members will be N x N-1 divided by 2, since 
each possible relationship is counted by two participants. 

The number of potential relationships (PR) for any single 
member increases at the same rate as the size of the group: 
(PR = N-1) 

2 3 4 5 6 7 
2 5 4 5 6 
The number of potential relationships in the whole group increases 
much faster than group size. It is given by the formula PR = N(N-1) 
9 


which produces the following series: 
PR = | 5 6 10 15 2] 


It may be easier to visualize what is involved if we consider an 


example. In a four-person family, composed of father, mother, son, 
and daughter, the possible pair relationships will be these:* 


l. father - mother 
2. father — son 

3. father — daughter 
4. mother — son 

5. mother — daughter 
6. son — daughter 


Interactive type Number 2 concerns all of the pair relationships 
plus all relationships between an individual and a combination. In 
the small primary group each member has to deal not only with 
his fellow members individually but on occasion with each pos- 
sible pair, each possible triad, and so on up to the total of other 

*William M. Kephart, A Quantitative Analysis of Intragroup Relationships, Am-< 


ican Journal of Sociology, 55 (1950), 544-549 
*There are three pair relationships for each family member. 
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members. The formula for the total of these relationships is: 
PR = 2N-1—1, 
which produces the following series of potential relationships for 
each member: 
N=2 8 4 5 6 7 
PR = 3 7 Si 
This is a rapid increase, indeed, but it is almost insignificant 
compared to the mushrooming total of relationships for the group 
as a whole. The number of potential relationships for the group as 
a whole is given by the formula 
PR = Nx (2N—N-}), 
2 
and this series grows as follows: 
N=2 8 4 5 6 7 
PR = 1 6 22 65 171 420 
The previous illustration may be continued. We are now con- 
cerned with the following relationships of individuals with indi- 
viduals and of individuals with combinations in our four-person 


family:® 


1. father — mother 

2. father — son 

3. father — daughter 

4. father — children 

5. father — women 

6. father — mother and son 
7. father — all others 

8. mother — son 

9. mother — daughter 

10. mother — children 

11. mother — men 

12. mother — father and daughter 
13. mother — all others 

14. son — daughter 

15. son — parents 

16. son — women 

17. son — father and sister 
18. son — all others 


19. daughter— parents 

20. daughter— men 

21. daughter— mother and son 
22. daughter— all others 


*There are seven such relationships for each family member. 
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Interactive type Number 3 includes all those relationships in a 
group which involves a combination, or subgroup. These are of 
two kinds, of course—relationships between an individual member 
and a combination, and relationships between combinations. The 
formula for computing the number of such relationships involves 
certain complexities which cannot be treated here but which are 
described in Kephart’s original paper. The series obtained for 
combinations (or subgroups) of two members looks like this: 

N=2 5 4 5 6 7 
PR = 0 3 15 55 180 546 
Returning to our family illustration, the relationships which fall 
into this category are as follows: 


1. father — children 

2. father — women 

3. father — mother and son 

4. mother — children 

5. mother — men 

6. mother — father and daughter 
7. son — parents 

8. son — women 

9. son — father and sister 


10. daughter— parents 

11. daughter— men 

12. daughter— mother and brother 

13. parents — children 

14. men — women 

15. father and daughter—mother and son 


Interactive type Number 4 is the sum of all the relationships 
involved in the three interactive types just discussed; it can be ob- 
tained by a single formula: 

PR = 3N—2N+14] 
2 
This important formula takes account of all the interpersonal 
relationships which can occur in a group of given size. As the fol- 
lowing series shows, the increase in the number of relationships 
accelerates with small increases in group size, and a point is very 
soon reached where it is impossible for all the potential relation- 
ships to be realized. The following is the series for the sum of pair 
and combination relationships: 
N=2 3 4 5 6 7 
PR 6 25 90 301 966 
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Returning to our family illustration, we can still visualize the 
twenty-five relationships which may occur in a group of four 


people: 
1. father — mother 
2. father — son 
3. father — daughter 
4. father — women 
5. father — children 
6. father — all others 
7. father — mother and son 
8. mother — son 
9. mother — daughter 
10. mother — men 
ll. mother — children 
12. mother — father and daughter 
13. mother — all others 
14. son — daughter 
15. son — women 
16. son — parents 
17. son — father and daughter 
18. son — all others 


19. daughter— men 
20. daughter— parents 
21. daughter— mother and son 
22. daughter— all others 
23. parents — children 
24. men — women 
25. father and daughter—mother and son 

As we move to larger groups it becomes virtually impossible to 
visualize all of the conceivable relationships. Some of the possible 
relationships cease to be meaningful in medium or large groups 
because it is extremely unlikely that any member of a large oryani- 
zation will confront all of the possible combinations of other 
members. Even in groups which we are accustomed to think of as 
moderately small and which do not much exceed the size of an 
average household, the number of relationships is staggeringly 
high. Thus, under the formula for Interactive type Number 4— 
the total of potential relationships—(PR) reaches the fantastic 
figure of 29,268 for a group of ten members. Kephart comments 
that 
the addition of an “in-law,” for example, to a household which in- 
cludes mother, father and three children, means that 211 potential 
relationships have been added. The loss of one of the original family 
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members would mean a loss of over 70% of such relationships. It also 
becomes increasingly clear that in order to fulfill the needs of the 
members, primary groups must remain small—perhaps smaller than 
has previously been supposed.® 

EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 

There have been a number of observational and experimental 
studies which deal directly with the subject of group size. The 
evidence is far from complete, but a number of important state- 
ments can be made on the basis of what is now known. 

Most unorganized groups are very small. Organized groups are 
somewhat larger. Thus John James counted informal groups of 
pedestrians, shoppers, children at play, travelers in a railroad depot, 
and bathers at public beaches.’ For purposes of comparison he 
also studied the groupings which occurred in the fictional situations 
of two stage plays, four movies, and six hours of radio broadcasting. 
Finally he recorded the size of clusters of workers in four depart- 
ment stores, a construction project, and a railroad roundhouse. 
The distributions which occur in these three categories are re- 
markably similar. There is a variation of less than one-third of | 
per cent in the proportion of two-person groups, for example. The 
mean group size in each case is somewhat less than three, and it is 


Table 1, Frequency distribution of group sizes, by classes of groups.* 


Group size Informal Stimulated informal Work 

f CON f %N f 
2 5,263 71.07 125 71.02 1,104 71.32 
3 1,496 20.20 38 21.59 357 23.06 
4 471 6.36 12 6.82 13 4.72 
5 133 1.80 1 57 12 .78 
6 41 56 2 12 
7 1 .01 

N = 7,405 N = 176 N = 1,548 
Mean group size 2.41 2.37 2.35 


*James, Preliminary Study of the Size Determinant, p. 476. 


‘Kephart, op. cit., p. 548. 

“John James, A Preliminary Study of the Size Determinant in Small Group Inter 
action, American Sociological Review, 16 (1951), 474-477; John James, The Distribu 
tion of Free-Forming Small Group Size, American Sociological Review, 18 (1953), 


569-570. 
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notable that average group sizes in the neighborhood of three have 
been reported in a number of educational studies." 

James concludes that “freely forming and unforming groups 
undergoing continuous interaction are very small, falling within 
a size range of about two to seven, having an average size of about 
three.” He supposes that larger groups of whatever complexity 
must be “molecular” arrangements of small groups and could be 
analyzed into their component systems. 

The same paper presents evidence on the size of organized small 
groups. Although these have been reduced in some cases to sub- 
divisions of a larger functioning unit, they are strikingly larger, 


nevertheless, than the free-forming groups. 


Table 2. Some groupings in the United States, state of Oregon, and 
Eugene, Oregon, governments, and in four large corporations.* 


Number Range of Mean 


Organization of groups group size group size 

U.S. Senate subcommittees of 11 committees 46 2-12 5.4 
U.S. House of Representatives subcommittees of 14 

committees 111 3-26 7.8 
State of Oregon executive, legislative, judiciary, 

boards, departments, commissions 96 214 5.7 
Eugene, Oregon, executive, council members, com- 

mittees, boards 19 3-11 4.7 
Subgroups in officer and board-of-director organi- 

zations of four large corporations 29 3-9 5.3 


The kind of interaction which takes place is apparently not much 
affected by small changes in group size. Robert F. Bales and 
Edward F. Borgatta,!* using Bales’s method of recording and ob- 
serving units of interaction in laboratory discussion groups, experi- 
mented with groups ranging in size from two to seven. There were 
four groups of each size, each meeting for four 40-minute sessions 
to discuss a human relations case and to reach a solution. Although 
the authors do see certain trends in the data, the overwhelming 
impression is one of uniformity from size to size. In no case is there 

“Noted by James, Preliminary Study of the Size Determinant, pp. 474-477 

“Robert F. Bales and Edward F. Borgatta, “Size of Group as a Factor in the 


Interaction Profile,” in A. Paul Hare, Edward F. Borgatta, Robert F. Bales, eds 
Small Groups: Studies in Social Interaction (New York, 1955), pp. 396-413 


*James, Preliminary Study of the Size Determinant, p. 474 
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a consistent increase or decrease in the frequency of one kind of 
behavior as we move across the table. 

In a somewhat similar study by Launor Carter and others,” 
groups of four or eight subjects worked on three different kinds of 
tasks. These involved syllogistic reasoning, mechanical assembly, 
and the solution of a controversy. There were no significant dif- 
ferences in the efficiency of performance of these tasks by group size, 
but the volume of participation by individuals was greatly affected 
by group size. 

Indeed, the distribution of participation rates in small groups 
appears to be governed by a simple mathematical principle. Bales 
and his associates were apparently the first to notice that the total 
volumes of participation of individual members of task groups 
were arrayed in a remarkably regular rank order.'* In other words, 
if the volume of activity of each member is carefully measured 
and the members are ranked with the most active member first, 
the next most active member second, and so on, the volume 
of activity will be found to diminish at a predictable rate. Bales 
and his coworkers supposed that the appropriate model was 
a harmonic series—one in which the volume of activity of the 
second most active member would be half that of the first, that of 
the third most active member would be one-third that of the first, 
and so on. They found the rank order of individuals to be the same 
whether they measured the volume of activity directed by them 
to other individuals, or to all others in the group, or to other indi 
viduals or by other individuals to them, or by all others to them. 
This fairly simple finding has enormous implications for the 
understanding of interactive networks, and Table 3 is worth close 
study until the principle is clearly perceived. 

A year later, Frederick F. Stephan and Elliot G. Mishler replaced 
the harmonic series by an exponential function, or growth curve, 
with the formula P; = ar! where P; is the estimated percentage 
for participants ranked ?, r is the ratio of the percentage for any 

“Launor Carter, William Haythorn, Beatrice Meirowitz, and John Lanzetta, The 
Relation of Categorizations and Ratings in the Observation of Group Behavior, 
Human Relations, 4 (1951), 240-245. 

“Robert F. Bales, Fred L. Strodtbeck, Theodore M. Mills, and Mary E. Rose- 


borough, Channels of Communication in Small Groups, American Sociological Re- 
view’, 16 (1951), 461-468. 


\ 
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Table 3. Aggregate matrix for 18 sessions of six-man groups.* 


To 
Person Total group 
originating Number of communicative acts received to as a Total 
communicative 1 2 3 4 5 6 indivi- whole initiated 
act duals 0 
1 1,238 961 545 445 317 506 5,661 ).167 
2 1,748 443 310 175 102 2,778 1,211 3,98 
3 1,371 415 305 125 69 2,285 742 027 
4 52 310 282 49 1,676 676 352 
5 662 224 144 83 28 1,141 443 1,584 
6 4/0 126 114 65 44 819 373 1,192 
Total received 5,203 2,313 1,944 1,308 872 565 12,205 9.106 21,311 
*Adapted from Bales, Strodtbeck, Mills, and R oroUu t lable 1, p. 4 


rank to the percentage of the next higher rank, and a is the estimate 
for participants ranked 1. They applied this formula to participa- 
tion data obtained in eighty-one meetings of thirty-six groups of 
college students, ranging in size from four to twelve members. The 
formula gives an extraordinarily good fit, as the following extract 
from their data, having to do with fourteen groups of eight persons 


each, shows: 


Table 4. Distribution of participation by and to members of small 
discussion groups (fourteen meetings of eight-member groups).* 


Participations originated by the Participations directed to the 


Rank member member 

of Partici- Per Estimate Differ- Partici- Per Estimated Diff 

member pations cent percentage ence pations cent percentage ence 
2042 37.9 204 2.0 

Leader BI 39.2 39.9 +0 46 40. 46.0 0 
1 434 21.2 21.3 +0.1 266 12.9 14.1 +1.2 
= 294 14 14.2 0.1 218 10.6 9.0 1.6 
_ 184 8.9 9.5 0.6 105 $.1 5.8 ).7 
4 140 6.6 6.3 3 87 4.1 3.7 0.4 
. 98 4.8 4.2 0.6 49 2.3 2.4 +0.1 
_ er 55 2.6 2.8 ).2 32 x 1.5 0.0 
—— 34 1.6 1.9 0.3 17 0.7 1.0 +0.3 


*Adapted from Frederick F. Stephan and Elliot G. Mishler, The Distribution of 
Participation in Small Groups: An Exponential Approximation, Amer Sociological 
Review, 17 (1952), 603. The original table, from which this is an excerpt, gives data for 
a total of 81 separate meetings of 36 different groups, varying from four to twelve 


members each. 
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Stephan and Mishler are careful to stress the limitations on the 
use of this model. For its successful application, the following three 
conditions need to be fulfilled: a range of potentials for verbal 
participation, no interference with the subjects’ expression of 
these potentials, and a lack of well-differentiated roles among mem- 
bers. In other words, the model is designed for unorganized groups. 
In organized groups the influence of size may work in much the 
same way, but presumably the presence of status factors will affect 
the volume of activity of members in different positions. 

The size of the group may affect the quality of performance as 
well as the volume of activity. There is evidence to support the 
hypothesis that a small group, either organized or unorganized, 
pursuing a goal within its capabilities, is relatively more effective 
than a larger group. Among the laboratory experiments with un 
organized groups, we find an interesting experiment by J. R. 
Gibb.® He arranged college students into forty-eight groups of 
sizes one (!), two, three, six, twelve, twenty-four, forty-eight, and 
ninety-six members. Each group was assigned a series of problems 
permitting multiple solutions and directed to produce as many 
solutions as possible. The number of ideas produced was found to 
increase as a negatively accelerated function of group size. 

Another experiment was performed by A. Paul Hare, with nine 
groups of five boys and nine groups of twelve boys in a scout 
camp.'® A hypothetical emergency was described, the boys were 
asked to decide on a line of action individually and then to reach 
a group decision. After the discussion they were again questioned 
as individuals. It was found that the amount of consensus resulting 
from group discussion was less in the larger groups. The smalle1 
groups had a greater influence in changing the original opinions 
of their members, and the leaders of the smaller groups apparently 
had more influence. The smaller groups were more satisfied with 
their common decision, perhaps because of the greater opportunity 
each member had to be heard. Not surprisingly, discordant factions 
developed more often in the larger groups. 

*J. R. Gibb, The Effects of Group Size and of Threat Reduction upon Creativity 
in a Problem Solving Situation, American Psychologist, 6 (1951), 324 (abstract). 


"A. Paul Hare, A Study of Interaction and Consensus in Different Size Groups, 
American Sociological Review, 17 (1952), 261-267. 
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There is also evidence that size of the group may affect individual 
performance as well as group effort. An impressive study of or- 
ganized work groups in two British automobile factories found a 
consistent negative relationship between individual output and 
group size.1? The period of observation covered about eighteen 
months and included a sizable number of groups ranging in size 
from two to more than two hundred. There were significant, al- 
though low, negative correlations between output and group size. 
This relationship did not hold, however, for groups larger than 
fifty, which showed a slight increase in output. The results are 
remarkably parallel in the two factories, although the units of 
measurement were different. 

It is dangerous to generalize too fast or too far on the question of 

group efficiency because, in the first place, the effect of size on efhi- 
ciency is certainly related to the type of task assigned, and, in the 
second place, certain types of performance are impossible with 
groups below a minimum size. The first point is nicely summarized 
by Harold H. Kelley and John W. Thibaut discussing the general 
problem of group problem solving: 
Division of labor is likely to be advantageous in a group problem- 
solving situation if the elements into which the task is broken can be 
so simplified that every member is able to perform adequately. If the 
parts are so difficult that a sizeable proportion of the members fail to 
complete their assignment, the progress of the group will be deterred 
unless arrangements are made to have the more capable members step 
into the breech and complete the necessary parts.'s 


The preceding comments refer mostly to small groups, which 
may be either organized or unorganized. Those which follow refer 
to medium, large, or giant groups, which are usually organized. 
Again, the evidence is very incomplete, but it suggests a number of 
interesting hypotheses. 

Size confers some advantage not only for the performance of tasks 
which small groups find impossible but also for the organization 
of tasks in certain highly efficient ways. The assembly line is an 

“Morris S. Viteles, Motivation and Morale in Industry (New York, 1953), p. 135. 

*Harold H. Kelley and John W. Thibaut, “Experimental Studies of Group Prob- 


lem Solving and Process,” in Gardner Lindzey, ed., Handbook of Social Psychology 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1954), II, 735-785. 
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example. For many types of activity, such as industrial production 
and politics, increases in size seem to be indefinitely advantageous. 
From the organizational standpoint, the law of diminishing returns 
holds only from the optimum size of a given organizational type 
to its upper limit, and not all organizational types have been shown 
to have either optimum sizes or upper limits. 

Organizational stability as well seems to increase with increasing 
size. The only conveniently available evidence is drawn from 
industry, but similar forces are apparently at work in other fields. 
Twenty years ago, F. Stuart Chapin reported on the mortality of 
business firms engaged in manufacturing in Minnesota. He found 
that the turnover—measured either by the number of enterprises 
founded, or the number closed—decreased sharply with increasing 
size. 

Table 5. Five-year turnover ratios of manufacturing enterprises in 

Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, 1926-1930.* 


Net worth $500,000 $ 75,000- $10,000 $ 2.000 All 
and over $500,000 $75,000 $10,000 enterpr ises 
Per cent Closed 16.5 Closed 15.1 Closed 35.8 Closed 66.3 Closed 62.0 
turnover Opened 3.1 Opened 10.2 Opened 29.2 Opened 74.8 Opened 55.9 


*Adapted from Table VIII, in F. Stuart Chapin, Contemporary American Institution 
A Sociological Analysis (New York, 1935), p. 68. 


He also found that “for a firm whose net worth was $500,000 and 
over, the average length of life was 33.2 years, which may be 
compared with an average length of life of 5.2 years for firms under 
$2,000 of net worth.”?® Seymour M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix 
present very similar results as to relationships between mortality 
and size of firm. Their work was done at a later period, and the data 
covered the entire United States. 

There are good theoretical reasons for supposing that this 
phenomenon of increasing stability with increasing size is nearly 
universal for organized groups. Since the network of relationships 
involved in a group increases much faster than its size, other things 
being equal, larger groups represent a much denser network of 
relationships and a greater vesting of interests than small groups. 

“F, Stuart Chapin, Contemporary American Institutions: A Sociological Analysis 
New York, 1935), p. 69. 
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Table 6. Entrance and discontinuance rates: number of new and 
discontinued firms per 1,000 business firms in operation, 1945-1948.* 


Size of firm Entrance Discontinuance 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1945 1946 1947 1948 
0-3 employees 155 206 143 115 72 76 88 111 
4—7 employees 86 124 88 75 34 35 48 53 
8-19 employees or more 55 74 51 41 35 32 41 46 
20 or more employees 33 38 26 22 26 24 29 29 
Tora t, all firms 134 176 123 99 63 64 76 94 


*Adapted from Table 21 in Seymour M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, Social 


Mobility and Occupational Career Patterns, American Journal of Sociology, 57 (1952), 


502. 


Then, too, large organizations tend to be mutually supportive—if 
only because the disorganization which follows the collapse of a 
very large organization of any type is more than most social systems 
are prepared to tolerate. Finally, the large organization, being more 
widely dispersed and engaged in a wider range of activities, is less 
at the mercy of accidents in its immediate environment than is 
the small one. 

Large groups apparently devote a larger proportion of their 
resources to their own operation than do small groups. It can be 
argued that the necessities of large-scale communication and con 
trol require all sorts of activities to be performed which are not 
essential in small groups. It would appear that small groups require 
proportionately less self-maintenance. There is an almost universal 
belief that the administrative and overhead components of any 
organization increase out of proportion to increases in its size. 
There are remarkably few studies bearing directly on this point, 
however. Most of the evidence for this hypothesis is indirect. It 


> and the observation 


consists of case studies of particular plants,” 
that the proportion of productive workers has steadily declined 
wherever the average size of establishments has risen. The figures 
for American manufacturing industry from 1899 to 1952, years 
when the size of industrial organizations grew, are represented in 
Table 7. 


*See, among others, the cases appended to Robert Dubin, Human Relations in 
Administration (New York, 1951); Frans Van Mechelen, Arbeider, Loon en Onder 
nemingsgemeenschap (study of a Flemish iron foundry) (Antwerp, c. 1950); Elliott 
Jaques, The Changing Culture of a Factory (London, 1951). 
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Table 7. Per cent of workers directly engaged in production.* 


Year % of workers 
1899 93 
1909 89 
1919 86 
1929 87 
1939 82 
1949 80 
1952 79 


*Theodore Caplow, The Effect of Increasing Size on Organizational Structure in 


Industry, Proceedings of the Third International Congress of Sociology (1956 


A striking example of bureaucratic expansion under conditions 
of organizational decline is presented by the anonymous author 
of ‘“‘How Seven Employees Can Be Made to Do the Work of One.”’*! 


His argument is represented graphically by Table 8. 


Table 8. British Admiralty statistics.* 


incré 

1914 1928 or decrease 

Capital ships in commission 62 20 67.74 
Officers and men in Royal Navy 146,000 100,000 31.50 
Dockyard workers 57,000 62,439 1 9 54 
Dockyard officials and clerks 3,249 4,558 +40.28 
Admiralty officials 2.000 3,569 + 78.45 


*How Seven Employees Can Be Made to Do the Work of One, p. 123. 


The accompanying analysis, although satirical, is not entirely 
groundless. 

Frederick W. Tarrien and Donald L. Mills proposed in a recent 
paper that “the relationship between the size of an administrative 
component and the total size of its containing organization is such 
that the larger the size of the containing organization, the greatet 
will be the proportion given over to its administrative com 
ponent.” They tested this hypothesis in the school districts of the 
state of California and the results for each type of district support 
the hypothesis. 

“How Seven Employees Can Be Made to Do the Work of One, Fortune, March 
1956, pp. 122, 123, 146. 

“Frederick W. Terrien and Donald L. Mills, The Effect of Changing Size upon 
the Internal Structure of Organizations, American Sociological Review, 20 (1955), 11. 
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Table 9. Administrative component in school systems of different size, 
mean percentage.* 


Elementary- High-school Unified school 
Size designation school districts districts districts 
Small. . 9.5 11.4 13.7 
Medium. 12.6 12.3 14.3 
Large.... 13.9 17.6 15.6 


*Adapted from Tables 1, 2, and 3, in Terrien and Mills, op. cit., pp. 12, 13. 


This is rather indirect evidence, and it is surprising that the widely 
held belief that the proportion of nonproductive labor increases 
with increasing size has not been better tested. 

Large organizations with different purposes seem to resemble 
each other more than small organizations with different purposes 
do. It is not too fanciful to think of a single organizational type 
toward which all giant organizations tend. An army, an industrial 
enterprise, a newspaper, a philanthropy, and a university all resem- 
ble each other, or, more exactly, they all approach a common type. 
Their small group prototypes, by contrast, do not resemble each 
other. Each giant organization has a central record-keeping system 
with standard procedures for budgeting funds and accounting for 
their expenditure. Each has a bureaucratic or rational personnel 
system with fixed grades and ranks, methods of formal evaluation, 
and a continuous dossier for every member. Each maintains some 
form of public relations activity to present its point of view to the 
outside world. Each has a set of internal values which are strongly 
defended by functionaries with high status and mildly supported 
by the rank and file. Each uses a broad range of experts, including 
planners and statisticians. 

Both the functional arrangement of the organization and its 
status pattern tend to be standardized by forces which arise from 
the sheer scale of the giant organization. All organizations are based 
in the final analysis upon the collaboration of intimates. Groups of 
intimates are normally joined together into larger but still primary 
groups of close associates. These, in turn, are grouped in subunits 
which may be of medium group size and which cannot grow beyond 
the span of interaction of a single leader. Beyond this order of 
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magnitude lines of authority become increasingly rigid and in- 
flexible. 

In modern industry and modern government the pyramiding 
of interactive systems has been carried very far. At every scale of 
operation size is an important factor in shaping organizational 
structure. Thus, in the largest industrial enterprises, there has 
recently been a movement toward decentralization and the auton- 
omy of operating subdivisions. Observation of this process sug- 
gests that it occurs precisely at the point where the managerial 
population exceeds the limits of the medium group. 

The length of the chain of command is another critical element 
in the structure of giant organizations. There seem to be quite 
definite numerical limits for each type of communication. The 
communication of orders downward and the receipt of information 
upward may become very awkward when more than six or seven 
echelons have to be traversed. The usual solution consists partly 
in the establishment of standard subunits which can be treated 
uniformly and partly in the development of rational techniques 
which avoid the necessity for communication altogether. 

We know just enough, in sum, about the effects of size on or- 
ganizational structure to perceive that size is an important element 
in determining the way any human organization adapts to its 


environment and that the whole subject deserves closer study. 
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Roland 7. Pellegrin 
Charles H. Coates 


Executives and Supervisors: 
Contrasting Definitions of 


Career Success 


In exploring the thesis that attitudes and values are basic determi- 
nants of career patterns, this paper empirically identifies and analyzes 
differential definitions of career success held by top-level executives and 
first-line supervisors. The executive, needing esteem and personal ac- 
complishment, regards the achievement of high position essential for 
success. The supervisor, with a lower level of aspiration and less mobil- 
ity drive, defines success in terms of security, respect, and happiness. 
While the executive is motivated toward continually higher achieve- 
ment, the supervisor does not establish successively higher goals after 
attaining his modest ambitions. Implications for current theory con- 
cerning job motivation and morale are discussed. 

Roland J. Pellegrin is associate professor of sociology at Louisiana 
State University; Charles H. Coates is assistant decn of the College of 
Military Science and assistant professor of sociology at the University 


of Maryland. 


WHILE investigations of social stratification universally conclude 
that people in different social strata vary in attitudes and values, 
the implications of these variations have seldom been studied. A 
few recent writings, however, indicate that such variations have 
profound consequences for social life as well as for individual be- 
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havior. It has been suggested, for example, that social rewards 
and “life chances” are related not only to social background and 
personal capacity but also to the attitudes and value orientations 
possessed by persons of different social classes, socioeconomic levels, 
and occupations.’ Other studies have concluded that persons from 
different social levels have unlike occupational goals and concep- 
tions of the function and meaning of work.’ It is likely that addi- 
tional studies which seek to identify variations in attitudes and 
values and to analyze their consequences will provide insight into 
a varicty of core problems in current research. 

In the study of administration, a core problem is that involving 
the values, beliefs, and motivations of men. The pressing problems 
of “good morale” and efficiency in industrial, business, and govern 
mental bureaucracies have in recent years caused administrators 
to become interested in the opinions, desires, and philosophies of 
persons holding positions in a variety of occupational levels. It is 
quite probable that the total ideology of the individual has pro- 
found effects upon his behavior on the job and, indeed, upon his 
career pattern and prospects.* Yet few empirical studies have 
demonstrated the precise manner in which such ideologies differ or, 
for that matter, the consequences of these differences. 

The present paper, as an example of research into ideological 
differences, reports upon a study of attitudes and values pertaining 
to career success, a matter of basic concern in American culture. 
The sample populations studied consist of top executives and 

‘See Charles H. Coates and Roland J. Pellegrin, Executives and Supervisors: A 
Situational Theory of Differential Occupational Mobility, Social Forces (in press); Het 
bert H. Hyman, “The Value Systems of Different Ciasses: A Social Psychological Con 
tribution to the Analysis of Stratification,” in Reinhard Bendix and Seymour M 
Lipset, eds., Class, Status and Power (Glencoe, IIl., 1953), pp. 426-442; Genevieve 
Knupfer, “Portrait of the Underdog,” in ibid., pp. 255-263; and Bernard C. Rosen, 
The Achievement Syndrome: A Psychocultural Dimension of Social Stratification, 
American Sociological Review, 21 (1956), 203-211. 

*Elizabeth C. Lyman, Occupational Differences in the Value Attached to Work, 
American Journal of Sociology, 61 (1955), 138-144; and Nancy C. Morse and Robert 
S. Weiss, The Function and Meaning of Work and the Job, American Sociological 
Review, 20 (1955), 191-198. 

*For a theoretical discussion and empirical investigation of the thesis that ideo 
logical factors are basic determinants of occupational mobility and career patterns, 
see Coates and Pellegrin, op. cit. The present study may be viewed as an illustrative 
case which applies the theory developed in the above article to a more restricted 
range of data. 
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supervisors, incumbents of statuses at widely separated levels of 
the occupational hierarchy. The primary purpose of the study 
is to demonstrate that attitudes and values which find expression 
in verbalized definitions of success disclose levels of aspiration 
which, in turn, affect a person’s behavior on the job and function 
as a determinant of his career pattern. It will be shown that these 
two groups of men tend to define career success differently, pri- 
marily because of the effects of their unlike social backgrounds and 
early career opportunities. The evidence presented suggests a need 
for qualification of certain widely held theories in the study of 
motivation and morale which state that levels of aspiration and 
motivations are constantly revised upward as goals are achieved. 


METHODOLOGY AND STUDY GROUPS 


Data were gathered during 1954 and 1955 through confidential 
personal interviews with top-level executives and first-line super- 
visors in industrial, business, governmental, and educational en- 
vironments in a southern industrial city, fictitiously named “Big- 
town.”” Two representative samples, each fifty in number, were 
matched according to age and length of occupational history. The 
fifty executives represented seventeen large industrial organiza- 
tions, three large banks, eight large businesses, a governmental 
bureaucracy, and a large university, for a total of thirty different 
enterprises. Otherwise stated, the sample of executives contained 
twenty-six persons from industry (including manufacturing and 
processing), seventeen from business, four from government, and 
three from educational administration. The sample of executives 
was matched by selecting fifty lower-level supervisors—twenty-six 
from industry, nineteen from business, three from government, 
and two from education, all in the same or similar organizations 
as those represented by the executives. 

The average ages of the executives and supervisors were fifty-one 
and fifty-four years, respectively, while the former had occupational 
histories averaging twenty-nine years as compared with thirty-two 
years for the latter. No interviewees selected were in the early stages 
of their careers, since only mature and carefully considered defini- 
tions of success were desired. Standardized interviews, ranging in 
duration from two to five hours, provided comparative data on 
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career plans and goals, job satisfactions and dissatisfactions, and 
definitions of the term “career success.” 

Of significance for the following analysis are several facts con- 
cerning the characteristics of the two study groups: 

(a) Their social origins and personal backgrounds were different, 
the executives being typically of middle-class parentage and eco- 
nomic standing, while the supervisors were mainly of working-class 
family origins of relatively low socioeconomic levels. 

(b) The great majority of both groups had experienced vertical 
occupational mobility during their careers. The typical executive's 
career began with white-collar employment at an occupational level 
similar to that of his father and father-in-law. Supervisors, on the 
other hand, usually started work on blue-collar levels similar to 
those of their fathers and fathers-in-law. 

(c) Variations in educational attainment are pronounced. Among 
the executives, thirty-nine have at least one college degree, while 
only eight supervisors have comparable formal schooling. 

(d) Differential patterns of social and civic participation are 
prevalent. Executives are typically active in high-level civic, 
“social,’’ and professional organizations, whereas supervisors tend 
to belong to few organized groups, these being mainly middle-level 
“social” clubs and fraternal orders. 


RESULTS 
Definitions of Success by Executives 


In discussing the matter of career success, executives consistently 
emphasized that their conceptions of desirable goals had changed 
through time. The typical interviewee explained that when he 
began his career he was naive concerning the “real” satisfactions to 
be derived from work and the achievement of high occupational 
status and that he had developed a “proper’’ perspective only after 
years of employment and advancement up the executive ladder. 
Accordingly, he disparaged his original definitions of success and 
job satisfaction while insisting upon the validity of his current eval- 
uations. 

The pattern of changing conceptions of career success is one 
which begins at the onset of the executive’s career, with high 
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priority then given to money, prestige, and power. Representative 
comments by interviewees were: 

At first I wanted to run things and get paid big money. 

Originally I wanted more money and the authority to make people 
do things. 

My original idea of rewards was power, prestige, and salary. 

I wanted to be the boss because I thought his job was easy and he 
made the most money. 

At first I thought about a big car, big house, a big yacht, and getting 
rich. 

In contrast to their original definitions of success, most execu- 
tives state that their present conceptions are not nearly as material 
istic and involve many more subjective or “inner’’ satisfactions. 
Thus their current statements emphasize a sense of personal ac- 
complishment; a feeling of independence and security; pride in 
helping others and living up to the expectations of superiors, sub- 
ordinates, colleagues, and the public. Individual expressions of 
these goals follow: 

Now I have a warm feeling of pride and contentment in accom- 
plishment. You reach a point where you don’t think of money any more. 

I get the biggest kick out of being respected for my ability as a 
problem solver of both technical and human problems. 

Praise, commendations, and the satisfaction of doing a good job 
outweigh the monetary reward. 

My big satisfactions now are in developing young people. They are 
my pride and joy. 

Today money is only incidental to me. It is a question of recognition 
in one’s field and the esteem and respect of society. Doing something 
useful and being credited for it gives you an inner satisfaction that 
money can’t buy. 

Success refers to the satisfaction of job accomplishment, to believing 
you are doing your job better than it has ever been done before. 

Money isn’t everything. Success is the inner satisfaction of accom- 
plishment—having the courage of your convictions, feeling good about 
what you have achieved, and realizing that people appreciate you and 
have confidence in you. 

An executive feels successful when his services are desired by his 
superiors and are requested by other companies. 
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Success means recognition by your contemporaries, financial security, 
and being asked by big companies to accept new challenges. 


Definitions of Success by Supervisors 

Having been exposed, at least to some extent, to the “American 
dream of success,” supervisors at the onset of their careers also 
regarded money, prestige, and high status as desirable goals. As a 
consequence of their social and educational backgrounds, however, 
they typically were forced to be content with jobs as wage workers 
and originally sought steady employment with “decent wages” at 
blue-collar levels. As the years passed and the typical supervisor 
experienced limited career mobility, he became increasingly aware 
of his handicaps and realized that high status and its attendant 
rewards were probably beyond his reach. Not having been highly 
mobile, these interviewees, unlike the executives, emphasize con 
sistency rather than changes in their conceptions of success, stating 
that their career goals have varied very little through time. 

Success is usually defined by the supervisor in terms of liking his 
job, being well treated by fellow workers and superiors, having 
security and fair wages, providing educational opportunities fon 
his children, leading a satisfying and happy life off the job, ovei 
coming his handicaps, enjoying good working conditions in a 
physically safe environment, and having sufficient leisure time and 
opportunity for rest and recreation. The following are definitions 
of success which express such goals. 

Success means happiness, peace of mind, security, family respect, and 
providing good starts for one’s children. 

Success is the satisfaction of knowing you are accomplishing some- 
thing, being personally happy, providing well for your family, and 
being recognized as a respectable citizen. Whatever money you make is 
only a means to these ends. 

Career success is job satisfaction plus the ability to get along with 
and help other people. It means enjoying life with your family, pro- 
viding security for them, and giving your children a college education. 

It isn’t wealth, power, and salary. It is security, contentment, self- 
respect, and the respect of others. 

Everybody can’t reach the top level. There are plenty of successful 
people in low levels. There, success comes from contentment, security, 
self and family satisfaction, and happiness. 
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A man is a success if he achieves security for his family and his old 
age while working on a pleasant job. 

Let’s boil it down to security, happiness, and having many friends. 
This means no ulcers, but plenty of fishing and TV. 


DISCUSSION 

The above definitions of career success by interviewees in the 
two comparative samples disclose significant variations in personal 
goals and interests. Executive conceptions of career success con- 
centrate upon obtaining pride in personal achievement and secur- 
ing the esteem of others. Only by achieving a high position and ex- 
hibiting outstanding ability can the typical executive demonstrate 
that he has obtained these goals. The executive's career is a matter 
of great concern to him. The job itself is at the very core of the 
executive's life, resulting in intense involvement with and personal 
commitment to his job and career. 

The typical supervisor, conversely, defines success largely in 
terms of happiness and security on the job and being respected as 
a worker, family man, and citizen. He is also anxious to provide his 
family with better opportunities in life than he originally possessed. 
While he is proud of having overcome many handicaps in achieving 
his present position, and while he derives much satisfaction from 
doing a good job, he nevertheless is not nearly as much emotionally 
involved in and concerned with his career as is the executive. For 
the executive the job is a goal in and of itself. For the supervisor, 
the job is a means to such goals as personal and family happiness 
and security. The supervisor defines a successful man as one who 
is respected, whereas the executive considers a person successful 
when he has acquired high personal esteem by virtue of his out- 
standing personal accomplishments. 

Whether or not a person regards career mobility to high levels 
as essential for success seems to be significantly affected by his social 
background, training, and early job experiences. The precise in- 
fluence of these factors upon levels of aspiration is not agreed upon 
in current literature, however. While it is true, as Robert K. 
Merton has stated, that in our society people of all social levels are 
stimulated to wish for and seek high status and its accompanying 
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rewards,‘ it is also likely that the drive for vertical mobility 
characteristic of middle-class Americans is not as strong among 
people of working-class origins.® The high and somewhat unrealis- 
tic goals often expressed by working-class persons are probably 
largely confined to youth who have had little or no job experience 
and have not been confronted with the relative lack of opportuni- 
ties available to workers who begin their careers with severe educa- 
tional and other handicaps. As Leonard Reissman has shown, the 
age factor is crucial in the determination of levels of aspiration.*® 
Older workers with job experience covering a period of years re- 
gard high positions, riches, and power as unrealistic goals for 
persons of their social, economic, and educational handicaps. Older 
workers from lower social strata, as contrasted with inexperienced 
youth of comparable origins, usually show themselves to be rather 
pessimistic concerning their chances for advancement.? 

Thus supervisors tend to define success in terms of goals that 
seem attainable to persons of their own social and occupational 
levels. Logically the experienced worker, in realistically appraising 
his career chances, will set a high level of aspiration for himself 
only if he possesses the advantages of a middle-class or higher social 
background. Without such a background, he typically lacks not 
only the technical qualifications for high-level positions, but, as 
Bernard C. Rosen has remarked, he has not been thoroughly ex- 
posed during his childhood to those values which encourage 
behavior leading to vertical mobility.® 

Once he has enjoyed vertical mobility leading to his present 
position, the supervisor feels that he has made considerable gains 
in life. He defines success in terms which indicate that he feels 
successful and relatively content with his situation. Rather than 
revise upward his goals or levels of aspiration, he rests on his 
previous accomplishments. This pattern is clearly at variance with 
the widely accepted principle in sociology and psychology that 
achievement leads to successively higher levels of aspiration. As 

‘Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie,” in his Social Theory and 
Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill., 1949), p. 132. 

‘Hyman, op. cit., p. 427. 

*Leonard Reissman, Levels of Aspiration and Social Class, American Sociological 
Review, 18 (1953), 241. 

*Hyman, op. cit., p. 437. ‘Rosen, op. cit., p. 211. 
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Reissman has pointed out, successful striving in the past does not 
necessarily mean high levels of aspiration for the future.® The 
supervisor has been mobile but does not continue to raise his 
aspirations when he has achieved his goals of security, happiness, 
and respect. It is likely that his social origins and early experiences 
militate against his having higher aspirations. 

The executive, originally having a high level of aspiration as a 
result of his advantaged background, initially defines success in 
terms of the “American dream.”’ During the course of his career, he 
enjoys mobility leading to successively higher positions. Advantaged 
in terms of opportunities and training, he is more adaptable to 
changes in status. His flexibility permits him to internalize the role 
expectations and ideologies of each level of the hierarchy to which 
he accedes. In his case successful achievement does result in higher 
aspirational levels. 

The revisions through time of the executive's definitions of suc 
cess described in the preceding section can be subjected to alterna 
tive explanations. On the one hand the change from an emphasis on 
money, prestige, and power to one in which pride in accomplish 
ment and the esteem of others are paramount may be analyzed in 
terms of the role expectations of the modern executive. In verbaliz 
ing his conception of success he may indicate his adherence to 
the canons of a human-relations-minded world in which good 
relations with others and the esteem of others are major goals. For 
executives, it is an obvious role expectation that they should not 
overtly express too much interest in the accumulation of material 
rewards but should express satisfaction with job accomplishment 
young people. Similarly, in his participation in 


and ‘developing’ 
high-level civic and professional organizations, the executive is 
expected to display primary concern for “human values” and 
“getting things done.” 

The executive’s changed definition of success may also be inter- 
preted in accordance with the theory of motivation developed by 
A. H. Maslow. According to this well-known formulation, “basic 
human needs are organized into a hierarchy of relative pre- 
potency.’?° Once the most basic needs, the physiological, are satis- 

*Reissman, op. cit., p. 241. 

“A. H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality (New York, 1954), p. 83. 
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fied, others, including higher ones, emerge and determine behavior. 
As the individual achieves goals which he has set for himself, he 
establishes new ones which in turn affect his thinking, behavior, 
and evaluations of goal desirability. 

The typical executive, having already attained a fairly high level 
of material reward, can well afford to express disdain for material- 
istic conceptions of success. As one interviewee phrased it, “When 
you're worried about making money you're in a constant strain. 
Getting to the top frees a man from worrying about money, and he 
has time to do things for other people and his community.”’ So 
explained, the achievement of high status affords many executives 
the luxury of indulging in a definition of success that emphasizes 
subjective feelings of accomplishment, esteem, and concern with 
the welfare of others. 

It is interesting to note that Maslow’s theory of motivation, 
which has been accepted as being in “striking harmony” with cur- 
rent research findings dealing with worker motivation and 
morale," is an inadequate explanation for the motivations implied 
in the definitions of success expressed by supervisors. Here the 
same situation is found as in the case of levels of aspiration dis- 
cussed above. The average supervisor at the beginning of his career 
is interested in securing a steady job with decent wages. Once this 
need has been satisfied he becomes concerned mainly with goals 
attainable to an individual of his background, talents, and limita- 
tions. The attainment of a supervisory position permitting a 
middle-class pattern of living is highly satisfactory. Whatever 
higher ambitions he may have held earlier in youthful fantasy tend 
to be transferred to his children. He takes great pride in providing 
them with educational and other acvantages which are necessary 
for rising to higher levels than he has been able to reach. 

It is highly probable that the definitions of career success held 
by executives and supervisors, reflecting as they do the attitudes 
and values of the individuals themselves, lead to behavior patterns 
on the job which significantly affect mobility achievement. The 
supervisor, typically beginning his career as a wage worker, de- 

“Richard Centers, Motivational Aspects of Occupational Stratification, Journal of 


Social Psychology, 28 (1948), 214-215; and Morris S. Viteles, Motivation and Morale 
in Industry (New York, 1953), p. 382. 
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velops a fairly low level of aspiration. Hence he may not display, 
either in his attitudes or behavior, characteristics which would lead 
his superiors to consider him eligible for promotion to a higher 
position than that of supervisor. Conversely, the executive at the 
commencement of his career is likely to express attitudes and ex- 
hibit behavior patterns which mark him as a “‘comer.”’ As he climbs 
the ladder to higher managerial positions, he internalizes contin- 
ually higher goals which stimulate him to display the characteristics 
regarded as vital for those who would play successfully the role of 
the top-level executive. 

So far only the typical cases among the sample populations have 
been discussed. It will be recalled that a minority of the executives 
are of working-class origins and relatively low educational status 
and that a few supervisors are of middle-class backgrounds and have 
received advanced educational training. In the case of these execu- 
tives, rapid promotion began early in their careers as a result of 
their unusual capacity to learn the appropriate role behavior of 
high statuses. Their quick advancement apparently coincided with 
their assimilation of middle-class ideologies, and they averted the 
career pattern common for persons of their social origins. Their 
attitudes and values are presently similar to those of othe 
executives. 

The atypical supervisors represent instances of mobility blockage 
in which career patterns did not develop according to expectations. 
These men express definitions of career success which are incon- 
sistent. In the main their conceptions are similar to those of the 
executives, but since such definitions of success result in a tacit 
admission of failure on their part, they tend to rationalize then 
lack of mobility and philosophically add that “money and fame 
aren't everything.” It is our impression that these men are ex- 
tremely dissatisfied with their career achievements as well as with 
their present positions. 

SUMMARY 


In following the theme of recent writings which contend that 
attitudes and values significantly affect the achievement of vertical 
mobility and its attendant rewards, this paper identifies and 
analyzes the differential definitions of career success held by sample 
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populations of top-level executives and first-line supervisors. Men 
in these widely separated occupational statuses have contrasting 
conceptions of appropriate and desirable goals and satisfactions. 
The executive considers mobility to upper levels essential for suc- 
cess, since his need for esteem and feelings of personal accomplish- 
ment can be satisfied only by securing a high position. The super- 
visor, on the other hand, has a much lower level of aspiration and 
less mobility drive and considers success achieved when he has 
attained personal and family security, respect, and happiness. 

The executive, typically of middle-class origins, maintains a 
high level of aspiration and sets continually higher goals for him- 
self as he moves upward in the occupational hierarchy. Conversely, 
the supervisor, usually a man of working-class origins, does not 
establish successively higher goals once he has attained his limited 
ambitions. This finding lends support to the conclusion of Reiss- 
man that successful striving in the past does not necessarily result 
in high levels of aspiration for the future. Similarly, our findings 
indicate that Maslow’s theory of motivation, widely accepted in 
studies of worker motivation and morale, does not explain the 
pattern of need gratification revealed by supervisors. The aspira- 
tions and motivations of executives and supervisors are significantly 
affected not only by the social background and the extent of vertical 
occupational mobility experienced by the individual but also by 
his age and the occupational level he has attained. 


Morroe Berger 


Bureaucracy East and West 


A study of the Egyptian higher civil service, based upon documen- 
tary, historical, and questionnaire data, raises some questions about the 
adequacy of bureaucratic theory developed in the West as a guide for 
the study of non-Western bureaucracies. Analysis of Egyptian data re- 
veals a need to break the unitary concepts of bureaucratic behavior, 
attitudes, and professionalism into several parts. Bureaucratic predis- 
positions and professionalism are thus seen to be more complicated 


than is usually assumed. 
The author is a member of the faculty of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology at Princeton University. 


BUREAUCRACY has been analyzed from two related sides. Stud- 
ies of bureaucratic structures have examined the centralization ol 
power and authority, the establishment of a hierarchy of offices 
with special requirements and prerogatives, and the existence ol 
rules governing the exercise of function and authority. Studies ol 
bureaucratic behavior, on the other hand, have examined the in 
stitutional or behavioral concomitants of these structures, such 
as caution in interpreting rules, self-interest among the corps of 
officials, their conduct toward the public, and (more recently) their 
informal relationships within the prescribed system. 

The concepts and findings of these studies have, of course, been 
developed by Western scholars upon the basis of Western institu 
tions. Their use as guides in a study of a bureaucracy in another 
culture—the civil service of Egypt today—points to their limitation 
for the analysis of bureaucratic behavior both in this non-Western 


setting and in our own society as well. 
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Although it is primarily agricultural and rural, Egypt has a long 
history of commercial and industrial activity and of urbanization. 
The early development of intensive agriculture through use of Nile 
waters was associated with the development of a complex social 
and governmental organization. Thus, Egypt has a long tradition 
of bureaucracy. Differences between its bureaucratic structure and 
that of the West cannot, therefore, be attributed to Egypt's “under 
developed” status in this respect; for in function its bureaucracy 
may be traced back to one that is among the oldest we know. This 
is not to say that Egypt's civil service has evolved in the way 
Western civil service systems have. The influence of the Islamic 
religion, the Ottoman Empire, and French and British culture and 
political control have left their special marks which distinguish the 
public bureaucracy of Egypt from that of Western countries. There 
is considerable emphasis upon obedience to superiors. Procedural 
delays have been as much a weapon as an inevitable concomitant 
of increase in size. A large proportion of university graduates seek 
to enter the civil service. These characteristics are so much more 
marked in Egypt than in the West that they make its public 
bureaucracy considerably different from most Western types. 

In recent years, nevertheless, Egypt has made many changes in 
its civil-service system, including the creation of a Civil Service 
Commission charged with introducing modern personnel policies, 
eliminating waste, and improving administration. Its efforts have 
been successful in some degree but, of course, the legacy of cen- 
turies is not easily altered. 

Although the civil service has long been a career for the middle 
and upper classes, despite traditionally low salaries, it has also been 
open to the lower classes. In a sample of 249 higher civil servants 
interviewed in 1954 (and comprising a 16-per-cent sample of all 
civil servants in their grades in four ministries), the distribution of 
their fathers’ employment was as follows: 


civil servant, white collar 39% independent professional 6° 


landlord 24%, army officer 4% 
peasant 16%, white-collar worker 
small merchant 8% 


Have structural differences between the Egyptian and Western 
civil-service systems produced differences in their bureaucratic 
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behavior as well? Is there, indeed, a difference between types and 
degrees of bureaucratic behavior that will permit us to say that 
one way of doing things is more or less bureaucratic than another? 
May we say, for example, that one official is more bureaucratic than 
another because he is more dependent upon his superiors and is 
quicker to throw upon them the burden of a decision that is 
properly within his own competence? May we say, in other words, 
that the more willing an official is to use the full measure of dis 
cretionary power that his post permits, the less bureaucratic he is? 

What is involved in these questions is the degree to which 
personal initiative is related to bureaucratic behavior. The exercise 
of such initiative is not structurally excluded from bureaucracy, 
yet it is usually characterized as unbureaucratic behavior in 
scholarly studies as well as in popular discussion. Similarly, its 
opposite, extreme caution, “playing it safe,”’ “covering” oneself by 
getting a decision from the official on the next level of the hier- 
archy, is thought of as the typical behavioral concomitant of 
bureaucratic structure. 

The uncertainty surrounding this aspect of bureaucratic be- 
havior in the West is compounded when one looks to notions 
derived from studies of such behavior for guidance in the analysis 
of bureaucratic patterns in another culture. If, for example, one 
wants to determine to what degree Egyptian bureaucratic behavior 
resembles its Western counterpart and to explore the socio 
economic background of those Egyptian civil servants who behave 
most like Western civil servants, there must be a firm idea of what 
actually constitutes Western bureaucratic patterns. Suppose, then, 
we ask whether the Egyptian official who displays great dependence 
upon his superiors is more or less bureaucratic than one who is 
more willing to rely on his own judgment in affairs within his 
competence. If our model of bureaucracy, so to speak, implies that 
the tendency toward caution in this respect is typically bureau- 
cratic, then the more cautious official is the more highly bureau 
cratic. If, however, the model implies that typically bureaucratic 
behavior does not exclude the full exercise of such personal initia 
tive as is permitted by the rules, then the more cautious offieial is 


not necessarily the more bureaucratic. 
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To add to our difficulties, suppose we find that we must consider 
not one but two models—one Western and one Egyptian. Suppose, 
further, that the Western model implies that the more bureaucratic 
official is the one who is more willing to exercise the permitted 
degree of personal initiative, while the Egyptian (or Eastern, or 
preindustrial) model implies that the more timid official is the 
more highly bureaucratic. We should then have to say that the more 
timid Egyptian official is the more bureaucratic one if measured 
along the Egyptian scale but the less bureaucratic one if measured 
along the scale of Western bureaucracy we have just postulated. We 
now confront our problem in its full extent: we are limited by the 
shortcomings of the theory of bureaucracy. 

In this study of Egyptian bureaucratic behavior we used docu- 
mentary data; historical accounts; and a questionnaire concerning 
socioeconomic background, attitudes, and opinions which was 
answered by 249 higher civil servants in the three grades below the 
highest one. By means of the questionnaire we hoped to learn the 
socioeconomic characteristics of those higher civil servants whose 
attitudes toward the government, the service, and the public most 
closely resembled what we could assume, from such studies as have 
touched this matter, to be the Western bureaucratic norm. 

In a widely quoted paper Robert K. Merton has summarized 
some structural and behavioral patterns of bureaucracy that have 
generally been viewed as constituting the Western (if not the 
universal) model. In this model bureaucratic structure is a 
series of offices, of hierarchized statuses, in which inhere a numbcr of 
obligations and privileges closely defined by limited and specific rules. 
Each of these offices contains an area of imputed competence and re- 
sponsibility....The assignment of roles occurs on the basis of tech- 
nical qualifica ions which are ascertained through formalized, imper- 
sonal procedures (e.g., examinations). 

Behaviorally, the model describes bureaucracy as tending toward 
“a high degree of reliability of behavior, an unusual degree of 
conformity with prescribed patterns of action.” Emphasis is placed 
upon “discipline,” which becomes an end in itself and “develops 
into rigidities and an inability to adjust readily.” The very struc- 
tural devices (such as grading, seniority regulations, pensions) that 


5° 


promote conformity to the rules, however, “also lead to an over- 
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concern with strict adherence to regulations which induces 
timidity, conservatism, and technicism.””! 

The usual description of bureaucracy, like this one, implies that 
the various components of the structure or the behavior are always 
found together, that they are harmonious parts of a whole. Our 
study of the Egyptian higher civil service, however, emphasizes 
the need to determine whether this is indeed the case. We expected 
that those Egyptian officials highly exposed to Western influences 
through travel, study in the West, and familiarity with Western 
mass media of communication would come closest to the Western 
norms. We expected, then, that the most highly exposed respond- 
ents would have the highest score on a Guttman scale of items 
touching bureaucratic behavior. We found something different. 
The results, as may be seen in Table 1, showed that the most highly 
exposed respondents were concentrated at the mid-point of the 
bureaucratic scale rather than at the high point.* This outcome 


Table 1. Respondents’ score on bureaucratic scale, classified by 
score on exposure scale. 


Score on High exposure Low exposure 
bureaucratic scale (106 cases) (143 cases) 
% 
See 32 43 
Medium 42 37 
Low. 26 20 


suggested a re-examination of the items that went into the scale 
purporting to measure bureaucratic attitudes. Upon analysis it 
appeared that these items did not all touch the same aspect of 
official behavior, that what we had assumed was a unitarv, ir- 
reducible predisposition had to be analyzed into several com- 
ponents. Significantly, too, these components, we learned, did not 
necessarily vary together. Rather, since they seemed to be different 
aspects of what we call the bureaucratic pattern, they might vary 

*Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill., 1949), 
pp. 151-152, 154-156. 

*Tests of statistical significance are not mentioned here because no claim is ad 


vanced regarding this aspect of any relationships upon which this discussion is 
based. The relationships form a pattern that suggests the questions raised. 
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differently when related to a given variable. It was this differential 
response to the same independent variable that had resulted in 
the finding that the respondent with high exposure to the West 
was more likely to be in the moderately bureaucratic group than 
in the highly bureaucratic one. 

Re-examination of the items led to the consideration of three 
dimensions of bureaucratic behavior that accompany correspond- 
ing structural features of bureaucratic organization. 

(1) Rationality and universalism: the degree of emphasis upon 
efficiency in getting a task performed and upon recruitment based 
upon competence rather than upon other considerations such as 
need or loyalty to family, religion, or community. 

(2) Hierarchy: the degree of emphasis upon the prerogatives 
of position, upon the authority of the superior official and the 
obedience of the subordinate. 

(3) Discretion: the degree of emphasis upon the official's area of 
free judgment and personal initiative; the degree of willingness 
to accept responsibility and to exercise the full measure of dis- 
cretionary power permitted by the regulations. 

These three components are, of course, intimately related to one 
another. The first, rationality and the emphasis upon efficiency, 
involves the second, the maintenance of a system of division of 
labor and authority. The second, hierarchy, permits varying de- 
grees of the third, discretion. And discretion or personal initiative 
often is demanded if the first, rationality and efficiency, is to be 
realized. They may, however, be considered separately to see just 
how far a high degree of each of these aspects of bureaucratic 
behavior is associated with a high degree of any of the other two. 

Although the questionnaire answered by our sample of Egyptian 
civil servants was not designed as such a test, the responses do 
throw some light upon this problem. As already mentioned, we had 
expected that high exposure to Western influences, for example, 
would place a respondent in the group high in predisposition to 
bureaucratic behavior. But the data concerning the three com- 
ponents of such behavior do not entirely fulfill this expectation. 
On one clear item of the questionnaire touching the first com- 
ponent, rationality and efficiency, respondents highly exposed to 
the West indeed scored high, indicating a high predisposition to 
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this particular quality of bureaucratic behavior. The respondents 
were asked: “As you know, the government. in employing people, 
considers their degree of education and experience. Do you think 
the government should consider other factors in making these 
appointments? For example: social position?—family connections? 
—wealth?-religion?—political belief?” Of those highly exposed to 
the West, 61 per cent say only education and experience should 
be considered in recruiting civil servants, whereas only 57 per cent 
of those less exposed say so. Another way of looking at the answers 
to this question yields a similar result. Of the 249 respondents, 44 
mentioned two or more of these qualifications other than education 
and training; the proportion giving this response was only 14 per 
cent among the two most highly exposed groups compared to 19 
per cent among the less exposed ones. 

On those items touching the second component, hierarchy, the 
respondents highly exposed to Western patterns scored low, indi- 
cating a low predisposition to this element of the bureaucratic 
pattern of behavior. One item described an imaginary situation in 
which a government economist is asked by his superior to prepare 
a memorandum defending a policy with arguments that contra 
dict what most economists, in and outside the government, accept 
as valid. The respondents were then asked: “Can the department 
head expect this civil servant to prepare such a memorandum?” 
Of 248 who replied, 53, or 21 per cent, revealed less loyalty to the 
hierarchy by saying that the department head could not expect his 
subordinate to do his bidding under these circumstances. As Table 
2 shows, the proportion of respondents who took this position was 


Table 2. Opinion as to whether superior can expect economist to 
prepare memorandum, classified by exposure to the West. 


High exposure Low exposure 


(106 cases) (142 cases) 
o7 on 
Cc 
Superior cannot expect it , 28 16 
Superior can expect it ped 72 84 


much greater among those highly exposed to the West than among 
the others—28 per cent compared with 16 per cent. Another 
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imaginary situation sets up a conflict between loyalty to the hier- 
archy and to the public. A fieldworker assigned to study ways to 
promote village cooperation and to improve sanitation recom- 
mends a program that his superiors discard; they propose a different 
one, which the fieldworker believes would not be in the interests of 
the villagers, and they ask him to carry out this program. The 
respondents were asked: “‘Can his superiors expect this civil servant 
to carry out this policy?” Of the 248 respondents, 65, or 26 per cent, 
said they could not. Again the proportion who decided against the 
hierarchy was, as shown in Table 3, higher among those highly 
exposed to the West—30 per cent compared with 23 per cent. 


Table 3. Opinion as to whether superiors can expect civil servant 
to carry out policy, classified by exposure to the West. 


High exposure Low exposure 


(106 cases) (143 cases) 
c 
Superiors cannot expect it 30 23 
Superiors can expect it is 70 77 


Finally, on the items concerning the use of discretionary power 
and personal initiative, the results are unfortunately not clear. 

Let us consider the way in which another variable, age, affects the 
data. On rationality and efficiency, the older respondents scored 
higher than the younger. On hierarchy the reverse obtains. On dis- 
cretion and initiative, the evidence is again inconclusive. Still 
another variable we tried was location of the place where higher 
education was obtained, that is, the responses of civil servants who 
took their baccalaureate or higher degree in Europe or the United 
States were compared with the responses of those who studied in 
Egyptian institutions. On rationality and efficiency those educated 
in the West scored higher. On hierarchy, those educated in Egypt 
scored higher. On discretion and initiative the Western-educated 
again scored higher. 

Thus none of these three variables—exposure to Western in- 
fluences, age, and place of higher education—uniformly yields high 
or low scores on the three components of bureaucratic behavior 
we have postulated. What emerges is a picture of the older, 
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Western-educated, and Western-exposed civil servant as more 
highly predisposed to emphasize rationality, efficiency, and uni- 
versality and less predisposed to emphasize the power of position, 
the authority of the superior official, and the propriety of obedience 
by the subordinate. That these three independent variables, inci- 
dentally, should affect the data in the same way is not surprising, for 
they are all related to one another in our sample. 

The questionnaire data are relevant to professionalism, another 
aspect of bureaucratic studies. A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A 
Wilson, in their classic study, have stated the generally accepted 
features of professionalism. Professionals, they say, 
by virtue of a prolonged and specialized intellectual training, have 
acquired a technique which enables them to render a specialized ser\ 
ice to the community....They develop a sense of responsibility fon 
the technique which they manifest in their concern for the competence 
and honor of the practitioners as a whole....They build up associa- 
tions, upon which they erect, with or without the cooperation of the 
State, machinery for imposing tests of competence and enforcing the 
observance of certain standards of conduct. 

This statement, like the usual one on bureaucracy, does not 
suggest that the various components of professionalism may be 
found in varying degrees of strength and that emphasis upon one 
may be accompanied by disregard of another. This concept, too, 
we found to be susceptible of analysis into three component parts. 
We were led to this point by the same reasoning as in the case of 
attitudes on bureaucratic behavior. We had expected to find that 
the respondents most exposed to the West would also score high 
on an index of items touching professional loyalties. They were, 
instead, concentrated among the moderately professional group, 
as Table 4 shows. Surprised by this result, we again examined the 
items making up the index and concluded that they seemed to 
bear upon predispositions that did not necessarily respond uni- 
formly to a given stimulus. We saw three components of what 
we had been taking to be the irreducible concept of profes- 
sionalism. 

(1) Skill: emphasis upon technical competence as the chief 
characteristic of an organized professional group and upon self- 


8A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, The Professions (London, 1933), p. 284. 
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Table 4. Respondents’ score on professionalism index, classified 
by score on exposure scale. 


Score on High exposure Low exposure 
professionalism index (106 cases) (143 cases) 
% 
High 28 33 
Medium 54 43 
Low 18 24 


discipline and self-regulation in the group to maintain its standards 
of skill. 

(2) Self-protection: emphasis upon self-interest of the profes- 
sional group through monopoly of function, secrecy, and exclusion. 

(3) Service: emphasis upon service to the public or clientele as 
the main feature of professional activity and upon protection of 
the public’s interest. 

As in the case of bureaucracy, these component parts are ol 
course related to one another. The first, emphasis on skill, is pro 
moted by the second, the power to exclude those not meeting the 
standard. The goal of the second, obtained by means of licensing 
and control of recruitment, ostensibly accomplishes the third, pro 
tection of the public. Again, however, these components may be 
separated to enable us to see whether they uniformly accompany 
one another or whether they vary in the degree to which they 
respond to a given variable. Our data on these matters are less satis 
factory than the data regarding bureaucracy, but they do indi 
cate that this line of analysis is worth pursuing. Exposure to West 
ern influences, for example, affects two of the three components 
differently. The respondents who are highly exposed to the West 
tend to emphasize the skill component of professionalism but not 
the self-interest component. On the service component, however, 
the results are less clear. 

Although bureaucratic and professional predispositions vary 
similarly in the ways that we have just reviewed, they are not at all 
related to each other in our sample of Egyptian higher civil 
servants. Table 5 shows that among those high on professionalism, 
38.5 per cent are also high on the bureaucratic scale, and among 
those low on professionalism, virtually the same proportion, 38.6 
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Table 5. Relation between bureaucratic and professional 


predispositions. 
Bureaucratic-scale Professionalism-index position 
position High (78 cases) Low (171 cases) 
% % 


per cent, are also high on the bureaucratic scale. Thus the respond- 
ents who are high in bureaucratic tendencies come in equal propor- 
tions from those high and low on professionalism. Further evidence 
of the differences between these two qualities in our sample appears 
in the fact that, for more than thirty items in the questionnaire, 
the characteristics which distinguish the highly bureaucratic res- 
pondents from those less bureaucratic are different from the char- 
acteristics that mark off those high on professionalism from those 
low in this respect. Finally, the data reveal that there are many sig 
nificant relationships between the respondents’ position on the 
bureaucratic scale and such characteristics as age, civil-service 
grade, social mobility, and job satisfaction. Professionalism, how- 
ever, is not significantly related to these characteristics, which 
suggests that it is less rooted than are bureaucratic tendencies 
among the respondents in our sample. Although professionalism 
and bureaucracy are usually said to be closely related in the West, 
this relationship does not necessarily hold in other cuitures. The 
differences between the two qualities in Egypt show that bureau- 
cratic tendencies precede professional loyalties in point of time; 
there is evidence that these are different types of loyalty in the 
West,‘ and our data show which one develops first. 

Bureaucratic and professional predispositions, our evidence 
suggests, may not be unitary tendencies. Each has several com- 
ponents that do not accompany one another in the same degree 
when considered against certain independent variables. It may be 

“Wilbert E. Moore, “The Nature of Industrial Conflict,” in Industrial Conflict 
and Dispute Settlement (Montreal: Industrial Relations Centre, McGill University, 
7th Annual Conference, 1955), pp. 1-15; and Dwaine Marvick, Career Perspectives 
in a Bureaucratic Setting (Ann Arbor: Institute of Public Administration, University 
of Michigan, 1954), esp. ch. ix. 
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that these differential effects would be found in Western studies as 
well, that bureaucracy and professionalism are more complicated 
attitudes and behavior patterns than we have assumed. The indi- 
vidual member of a public or private bureaucracy, the individual 
independent or salaried professional, may display a high degree of 
one quality and a low degree of another quality of either of these 
institutional complexes. When we try to compare bureaucratic and 
professional predispositions in the East and the West, we find 
that there may be differences of attitude and behavior in spite of 
the similarity in structure. As in other realms, similarity of struc- 
ture and form, often the result of cultural diffusion, does not 
mean similarity of institutional or behavioral patterns. 


Editors’ Critique 


REAPPRAISAL and adjustment seem to be as appropriate for a 
journal as for any other type of enterprise. The following para- 
graphs will therefore review our initial objectives, summarize the 
contents of Volume I, and suggest directions for the future. 

Briefly summarized, administration was considered as providing 
for the adjustment of an enterprise to its environment by the satis 
faction of three requirements: 

(1) establishment of objectives, wherein the enterprise identifies 
its intended role in the society; 

(2) management of resources, whereby people, materials, money, 
and authority are obtained, allocated, controlled, and disposed of; 

(3) internal adjustment or coordination of the parts of the enter- 
prise. We suggested, furthermore, that the administrative process 
by which these functions are performed is a cyclical one, moving 
from decision making through implementation to action and re- 
appraisal. We suggested, moreover, that the process is affected by 
the personal characteristics of those contributing to it, by the 
nature of the enterprise involved, and by variations in the environ- 
ment. 

With this provisional definition of administration, the objectives 
of Administrative Science Quarterly have been to advance basic 
understanding of the processes involved (and incidentally to refine 
the definition) by the presentation of theoretical analyses and 
empirical materials, and particularly by the inclusion of theoretical 
analyses of empirical data. 

Most of the empirical articles that have appeared thus far can be 
related to one or more aspects of administration as we have defined 
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it. There have, however, been glaring gaps. It was proposed, for 
example, that the contents deal with all types of large-scale enter- 
prise and with enterprises operating in various cultural settings. 
Although articles have dealt with various types of business enter- 
prises, with governmental and community organizations, and with 
hospitals, few have been concerned with the school or the univer- 
sity, the military unit, and none with the library, the union, the 
prison, or the church. The effects of cultural variations on enter- 
prises and on their administration have been the focus of several 
articles, but they represent only a beginning. 

Most articles have dealt with various aspects of the internal ad- 
justment and coordination of the enterprise, including the estab- 
lishment or definition of roles, the learning of roles, and role be- 
havior. Several others dealt with the formation of groups within 
the enterprise, with the establishment of group boundaries, or 
with group conflict. In this series, the relationships between these 
phenomena and the processes of administration have occasionally 
been explicit, but more often implicit. How do various arrange- 
ments of roles or of groups alter the processes of decision, imple- 
mentation, and reappraisal? Under what conditions does group 
conflict contribute to decision making? What types of role and 
group arrangements are appropriate for different kinds of enter- 
prise goals and technologies? And how do the extra-enterprise roles 
of members affect their behavior in the enterprise? 

Relatively few articles have dealt with the individual or personal 
characteristics of those engaged in administration, or with the 
ways in which such characteristics may affect the process. How do 
extra-enterprise activities channel the attention, define the values, 
and delimit the time perspectives which administrators bring into 
the enterprise? What personality combinations inhibit communi- 
cation between members and thus interfere with administration? 
Upon what theories or assumptions about administration do 
administrators operate, and what are the consequences for their 
performance? 

The ways in which enterprise objectives are set have been vir- 
tually ignored in this volume. The idea that the enterprise responds 
to its ecology has been recognized, but we believe that such 
and how this 


response occurs through the behavior of people 
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occurs has not been shown. Similarly, discussion of resource man- 
agement has been confined primarily to the authority structure; 
little has been said about the management of finances, of man- 
power, or of materials. 

Looking at the process itself, it appears that decision making and 
implementation have been treated, and several articles have indi- 
cated how the process itself can become tangled by failures at some 
point in the sequence of actions. Reappraisal, however, has been 
ignored, and thereby we have learned little about how enterprises 
adjust to their environments over time. 

Turning now to the types of articles needed, first priority should 
be reserved for pioneering, synthesizing articles which apply theo- 
retical analysis to empirical materials. Such operations will most 
advance an administrative science (as we have defined it). In addi- 
tion there are other types of articles which will contribute to an 
administrative science: 

(1) Conceptual analyses, when these provide insights or raise 
provocative questions. 

(2) Methodological articles. 

(3) Articles assessing developments in related disciplines, search- 
ing for their implications for administrative science. 

(4) Historical articles which indicate the continuity of adminis- 
trative phenomena. 

(5) Stock-taking articles which, without controlled observation, 
attempt to find patterns in dynamic institutions. 

Finally, it is pertinent to ask whether the gaps in this volume 
reflect a neglect, by students of administration, of certain variables 
and relationships and a preoccupation with a limited range of 
problems, or whether the gaps reveal a biasing factor in obtaining 
articles. The answer to this question will become clearer in the 
future.—J.D.T., W.J.M., R.V.P., F.L.B., J. S.D. 
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Book Reviews 


Adult Education in Transition: A Study of Institutional Insecurity. 
By Burton R. Clark. Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press, 1956. 202 pp. $3.00. 


This monograph, prepared under a Social Science Research Council 
predoctoral research-training fellowship in 1952-1953, presents a case 
study of an adult-education organization in California, and more par- 
ticularly in Los Angeles. The focus is on the adaptation of the organi- 
zation to environmental pressures rather than on its internal structure 
or dynamics. 

The theme is developed that the adult school in California has taken 
on a service character; it is oriented primarily to the needs and de- 
mands of students and community groups rather than to professional 
conceptions of what ought to be. This development is seen as the result 
of organizational adaptation to three sets of environmental conditions. 
First, the marginal status of adult education is a basic source of inse- 
curity. Marginality derives from such factors as dependence on other 
types of school district for plant and facilities, the basis of adult educa- 
tion in permissive rather than mandatory legislation, and the necessity 
of selling the program to the public and to other educators. Second, the 
lack of specific purposes of the organization deprives its administrator 
of criteria for decision making, and the program tends to take on any 
type of course in which sufficient interest is expressed to form a class 
under the minimum attendance rules. Such an open-ended program 
tends to nullify any claim to organizational legitimacy, however, and 
lays the adult schools open to attack by economy-minded groups. Third, 
the adult school has adapted itself to the pressures of the “enrollment 
economy.” In California the distribution of state aid to local school 
districts is based on attendance, and adult schools are included in the 
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attendance figures. Since the costs of adult education are relatively 
fixed and low, this formula produces a pressure to increase attend- 
ance in order to increase state aid. 

Clark has a talent for generalization, and he develops his case co- 
gently. He studies the relationship among such organizational elements 
as the nature of administrative purpose, marginality of organizational 
activity, centralization of authority, professionalism among personnel, 
and institutional change. One objection here is that it would have 
been better to adhere to the concept of organization rather than invoke 
the concept of institution, which only confuses the presentation. 

Much of the analysis is based on observation, informal interviewing, 
and documentary analysis. As such there is little opportunity to assess 
the validity of Clark’s interpretation, at least within the framework of 
the study itself, and he himself recognizes this weakness. Unfortunately, 
confidence in his interpretation is not heightened by his presentation 
of some data for which the methodology can be more readily assessed: 
namely, the results of a mail questionnaire sent to one-third of the 
adult school teachers. Only 54 per cent of the questionnaires were re- 
turned. Although control data must have been available with which to 
assess the representativencss of this sample on a number of character- 
istics, Clark was content to describe it as a self-selected sample. In one 
place he calculates percentages to one-tenth of a per cent based on 
seven cases (Table 12, p. 100); in another he draws an inference about 
the relation between pairs of items from the marginal distributions of 
each, when a cross-tabulation would have been more convincing (p. 99). 

Nevertheless, the final judgment must be positive. The various parts 
of the analysis hang together well; the generalizations which Clark 
draws should be provocative of further research; and his recommenda- 
tions should be helpful to educators and students of organization alike. 


Warp S. Mason 
United States Office of Education 


The American Business Creed. By Francis X. Sutton, Seymour E. 
Harris, Carl Kaysen, and James Tobin. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 414 pp. $6.75. 

Roughly two-thirds of this work is devoted to a detailed exposition 
of the major themes of the American business creed as evidenced by a 
survey of materials for the years 1948 to 1949. The authors give the 
most comprehensive presentation of propaganda by and for American 
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business which has yet been attempted. The major themes cover all 
subjects with which this propaganda deals: the American system and 
its achievements, the American business enterprise, the functions and 
rewards of ownership, the business executive, business and labor, the 
businessman and his customers, the functioning of a competitive sys- 
tem, government in a business economy, economic fluctuations, the 
mysteries of money, and the values of a good society. On each of these 
topics the authors give a full and clear exposition of business thinking; 
and in each case they confront that thinking with a lucid statement of 
what social scientists state with regard to the same issues. This con- 
frontation is very illuminating in that it shows in detail the selectivity 
and oversimplification as well as the concern with public acceptability 
which are characteristic features of all ideologies. 

The second part, containing the analysis of the American business 
creed, involves problems of quite a different order. In this part the 
authors seek to explain the reasons why the business ideology selects 
only certain topics for emphasis. The cultural heritage and the institu- 
tional framework of American society are acknowledged as important 
reasons for the American business creed, but the authors place major 
emphasis upon a motivational analysis. They correctly challenge the 
notion of a vulgarized Marxism which sees in ideologies simply a direct 
reflection of economic interests, though they choose to ignore the telling 
challenge of the same notion which is contained in the work of Max 
Weber. Instead, they focus on the significance of ideas in the social and 
emotional adjustment of businessmen whose role in American society 
exposes them to “patterned strains” (conflicting demands). The follow- 
ing strains are among those cited: executives must take responsibility 
for the performance of others as well as for their own, they must match 
their achievements against those of competitors, there is constant pres- 
sure to do something new, profit and success have no necessary relation 
to the quality of the service rendered, business hierarchies entail merit 
ratings which are as tenuous as the older survival of the fittest, the 
impersonality of economic transactions threatens self-confidence, the 
pressure for aggressive action always tempts businessmen to engage in 
illegal and immoral practices. These and related strains are discussed 
in an illuminating fashion, and the authors convincingly show that the 
American business creed of 1948-1949 is a meaningful and understand- 
able response to these typical experiences of businessmen. 

This interpretation naturally raises the question whether the busi- 
ness creed of 1948-1949 is the same as analagous sets of ideas through- 
out the whole period during which businessmen have been exposed to 
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similar experiences. The authors maintain that this is indeed the case, 
though their historical analysis in a concluding chapter is presented as 
a preliminary essay. It is of interest, however, that in their general 
discussion of ideologies, nationalism and anticapitalism are presented 
as ideological responses to exactly the same strains which also explain 
the American business creed. Does that mean that all ideologies of 
American industrial society are the responses of different groups to the 
same strains? Does it mean that the same strains characterize the 
experiences of all groups in that society? Does it mean that the whole 
tremendous transition from the expanding economy of the mid-ninc- 
teenth century to the highly developed industrialism of today has 
brought no changes in the conflicting demands made upon business- 
men and in their responses to these demands? Does it mean, finally, that 
the American business creed has been impervious to these changes? By 
separating their “motivational” analysis from cultural and institutional 
factors as well as from the intimate relation between ideology and 
group interest, the authors may have told us more about certain 
century-old attributes of American society than about the American 
business creed of 1948. As I see it, they have given us a penetrating de- 
scription of the American business creed. But their analysis shows only 
that this ideology reflects the participation of businessmen in the endur- 
ing social and cultural traditions of their society. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


The Give and Take in Hospitals: A Study of Human Organization in 
Hospitals. By Temple Burling, Edith M. Lentz, and Robert N. Wil- 
son. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1956. 355 pp. $4.75. 


In recent years there has been a quickening of interest in the hospital 
as a social institution. Three principal factors have contributed to this 
concern, each of which is represented in The Give and Take in Hos- 
pitals. First, hospital organization has been markedly affected by 
changes in the pattern of medical care, such as the ever-increasing use 
of technology in diagnosis and therapy, more rapid patient turnover 
as a result of antibiotics and the concept of early ambulation, the im- 
pact on the hospital population of the broad availability of hospitali- 
zation insurance, and increased attention to the importance of social 
and psychological aspects of patient care. Second, most hospitals face 
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chronic personnel shortages as a result of difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient number of qualified employees and because of the character- 
istically high turnover in many job categories. Third, hospital adminis- 
trators have shown increased interest in application of the full range 
of administrative science to their work. Interest in human relations has 
thus tempered the progressive rationalization of hospital operations. 

These strands of interest converge upon the hospital worker. What 
is he like? What are the problems and rewards of his job? How may 
his special skills be combined with thousands of other talents to give 
efficient service to patients? Can unity and high morale be achieved 
amid the diversity of specialization? Burling and his colleagues have 
addressed themselves to these themes in one of the first full-scale socio- 
logical descriptions of the contemporary hospital. 

This study is based upon findings from six eastern general hospitals 
chosen as representative of the differences imposed by variations in 
size, location, auspices, development of educational program, and 
degree of medical specialization, The authors’ method is anthropo- 
logical: observations of the organizations in action were supplemented 
by semistructured interviews with personnel from all levels and de- 
partments. During the research every effort was made to obtain an 
inside view of the hospital. When research findings were complete they 
were discussed both with the personnel whose situations were described 
and with the hospital administration, and they were submitted to a 
national advisory board for criticism. The result is a document notable 
for its balanced and objective material and its irenic appraisal of or- 
ganizational forms often fraught with controversy and ill will. 

As the title implies, The Give and Take in Hospitals is directed 
toward an audience which is medically unsophisticated. After a very 
sketchy summary of the history of hospitals and their role in the con- 
temporary community, there follows a sympathetic portrayal of the 
principal occupational roles found in the “hospital family.” This re- 
viewer found those chapters dealing with nursing and the nonprofes- 
sional employees most adequate. There is also a sampling of hospital 
departments, analyzed as on-going social systems; the chapters on the 
admissions office and the obstetrics department are especially rich. An 
extensive annotated bibliography is appended. 

Theoretical considerations are never in the foreground of the pres- 
ent study. Though contemporary “interactionist” behavioral science is 
effectively used to interpret the hospital scene, primary attention is paid 
to demonstrating the value of sociological insight in helping hospital 
workers to understand and work through their human relations prob- 
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lems. Thus concepts such as social status, channels of communication, 
and job satisfaction are recurrent rubrics of analysis and suggestion. 
The Give and Take in Hospitals gives an excellent introduction to 
this form of organization. Professional readers may take from it many 
helps for improving human relations in the hospital. As a sociological 
reconnaissance of a hitherto poorly described institution, it is valuable; 
we lack comparable descriptions of numerous other aspects of our 
common life! One might, however, wish for more complete coverage. 
For example, adequate analyses of the nursing school, the resident 
medical staff group, the physical therapy department, and the pediatrics 
ward are lacking. One may also at times disagree with the authors’ 
interpretations; thus this reviewer feels that inadequate attention is 
paid to the professional ideology of the physician and to the struggle for 
status among hospital personnel. Yet Burling, Lentz, and Wilson have 
produced an institutional analysis which is clear and authentic. 


ALBERT F. WESSEN 
College of Medicine 
University of Vermont 


The Gold Coast in Transition. By David E. Apter. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1955. 355 pp. $5.00. 


This study, which deals with the political system of the Gold Coast, 
will be of interest to the relatively small body of social scientists con- 
cerned with the contemporary situation in Africa. It deserves a wider 
audience, however. In the first place, it deals in a very sophisticated 
and perceptive manner with the conditions under which a Western 
type of democracy can develop and become viable in a colonial situ- 
ation. Secondly, it is of great interest to the theorist, because the author 
employs the conceptual scheme of Talcott Parsons in the particular 
form given to it by Marion Levy in his Structure of Society. This body 
of thought, which it must be emphasized is not a substantive theory but 
rather a scheme of analysis, is having an increasing impact not only 
upon sociologists but upon social anthropologists as well. Its penetra- 
tion into the ranks of political scientists will be welcomed by those who 
believe that it affords a basis for the integration of several now rather 
rigidly separated fields. 

The analysis is based upon the author’s own investigations in the 
Gold Coast as well as upon the published sources. A wide range of ma- 
terial is compressed into the monograph, although it must be said that 
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in parts depth of understanding is sacrificed for the sake of breadth 
of coverage. Most of this material, however, is brought to bear upon 
the central problem, which is that of understanding the processes by 
which a parliamentary democracy has evolved in a region formerly 
characterized by a wide variety of aboriginal political systems. The key 
problems here are the commitment of the political leaders and their 
followers to the new political forms and the growth of a feeling of 
national identity on the part of people living in a unit arbitrarily 
created by colonial policy. The former aspect is brought into focus 
much more sharply than is the latter, undoubtedly because of the 
dominant part played in the analysis by the concept of legitimacy. 

Under British rule the chiefs lost the loyalty of many of their sub- 
jects, in large part because of the very support which they received 
from the colonial regime. The British, while adhering to the rather 
vague ‘principle of indirect rule, altered many of the pre-existing 
political structures and created a number of new ones, particularly at 
the national level. The British never fully established the legitimacy 
of their system, nor did they effectively weld the Gold Coast into a 
nation. 

In this situation the movement led by Nkrumah developed. It is at 
this point that Apter makes his most important contribution. Previ- 
ously the tendency has been to see the nationalist movement as being 
of primary importance in bringing about a more rapid realization of 
the goal of self-government. The extraordinary position achieved by 
Nkrumah himself has been viewed as containing within it the seeds 
of a possible future repudiation of a political system modeled upon that 
of the British and its replacement by a more authoritarian regime. 
While the author is fully cognizant of these aspects of the situation, 
he sees the charismatic nature of Nkrumah’s leadership as being crucial 
for the establishment of the new parliamentary structure. Nkrumah, by 
lending his support to the new political forms, gives them a legitimacy 
which they would otherwise lack. This idea leads to the question of 
whether or not charisma is a necessary prerequisite for any successful 
political transfer of this nature. 

This is an important book. One wishes only that Apter had been per- 
mitted a longer period of residence in the Gold Coast. We may look 
forward to the promised application and refinement of the author's 
hypotheses to the situation in Uganda. 

Epwarp H. WINTER 


Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
University of Illinois 
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The State of the Social Sciences. Edited by L. D. White. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. 504 pp. $6.00. 


This book is a collection of papers presented at the recent twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Social Science Research Building at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Its depth—but not its scope—contrasts with the dedi- 
catory volume that was prepared when the building was opened in 
1929.1 The social sciences as disciplines show tremendous change during 
the last twenty-five years. In 1955, as Bernard Berelson says, they have 
become “technical and quantitative, atheoretical, segmentalized, and 
particularized, specialized and institutionalized, ‘modernized’ and 
‘group-ized. 

The State of the Social Sciences in the main is a series of more-or-less 
specialized papers giving demonstrations of the state of the social sci- 
ences. Only two of the presentations make a systematic survey of an 
area at the end of a quarter-century of work—Philip Hauser details 
the development of urban research, while Berelson indicates the rapid 
change that has taken place in the study of public opinion. As a vol- 
ume describing the present state of the social sciences, this collection 
of addresses is disappointing—the thirty papers are of quite uneven 
quality, they are often quite specialized, and they represent a small 
sampling of the total scope of the social sciences as they existed in 1955. 

Two essays are of special interest to the student of management and 
administration. Herbert A. Thelen summarizes the “Emotionality in 
Working Groups” from his experiments on the composition of pro- 
ductive work groups. The essay by George J. Stigler on “Industrial 
Organization and Economic Progress” discusses organizational -condi- 
tions which induce rapid rates of technological progress. Mr. Stigler 
presents evidence to support his conclusion that “monopoly hardly 
seems necessary to bring innovation”; he is most emphatic that the 
work of the entrepreneur still remains fundamentally the same, even 
though the tasks of devising products and processes is left to research- 
and-development laboratories. 

Two administrators—Herbert Emmerich and Gordon Clapp—pre- 
sent thoughts on social science in its relationship to administrative arts. 
Emmerich points out the need for more intensive research which is 
relevant to such administrative problems as layering and delegation, 
the operation of interdepartmental committees and conference usage, 
and problems in the administration of interdepartmental functions. 
Clapp asserts that the fundamental difference in performances in ad- 
ministrative groups is due to “the presence or absence of a deep faith 


1L. D. White, ed., The New Social Science (Chicago, 1930). 
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within the key administrators in the latent, intellectual and emotional 
reasonableness of human beings and rejection or acceptance of the de- 
sire to reform people as contrasted with the willingness to let them 
reform themselves.” Neither Emmerich nor Clapp were able to make 
constructive use of present knowledge of the social sciences in their 
discussions of the administrative art. 

Is the failure of these two administrators to make use of the present 
stock of social-science contributions symptomatic of the gap between 
the social scientists and the practitioners in management? The confer- 
ence at no time addressed itself to the imperative problem of the appli- 
cation of basic social-science findings to specific practice, despite its 
heavy interest in methodology. There was a complete neglect of the 
“engineering” methodology which must be developed to make more 
effective use of the tremendous storehouse of knowledge which has been 
garnered during the last twenty-five years. 

It is sad to note that the ethical and value problems which the social 
scientists must confront have not yielded to analysis or research to any 
significant extent during the twenty-five-year interval. The demonstra- 
tion by Clyde Kluckhohn of a comparison-of-value emphases in five 
different cultures suggests, however, that during the next quarter- 
century we will see significant progress in this area. 

Although the volume is exciting for the technical social scientist, its 
value as either a critical overview or as a summary of the state of the 
social sciences is not great. Wide-coverage review aiticles of the present 
state of knowledge, as published in the professional journals of the 
social sciences, constitute a more fruitful resource for those interested 
in the potential contribution of the social sciences to management. 


HAROLD GUETZKOW 
Graduate School of Industrial Administration 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


Strategic Intelligence and National Decisions. By Roger Hilsman. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1956. 187 pp. $4.00. 


Mr. Hilsman argues that where strategic intelligence and govern- 
mental decisions are concerned “the job of sifting, evaluating, and 
giving weight to information cannot be meaningfully done except in 
the process of analyzing a problem” in a rational manner. He defines 
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rational problem solution by using the concepts of empirically adequate 
means and the efficient allocation of resources. 

For his information the author drew upon his personal experiences 
in the Office of Strategic Services during World War II, official codes, 
interofice memoranda, government-commissioned self-surveys, pub- 
lished writings of the parties under discussion, and personal interviews. 
The author does not tell specifically how these sources were used. 

The author first describes the “actual” intelligence and decision- 
making procedures in several branches of the federal government. Be- 
cause of security restrictions, he had to infer these procedures from the 
“doctrines” that relevant persons subscribe to as actual and ideal rules 
of procedure. He then compares actual procedures to those that officials 
would be better advised to follow if their work were to match Mr. 
Hilsman’s conception of rationality in conduct and organization. 

Mr. Hilsman describes the organization of the work of intelligence 
and its relationships to policy decisions by discriminating three types 


of functionaries: persons who make policy and conduct operations and 
who are the consumers of intelligence services (operators); persons who 
administer intelligence agencies (administrators); and intelligence re- 
searchers (the working level). For each group he finds a body of rules 
that define for them their tasks, responsibilities, and jurisdictions. 
He calls these rules the “doctrine” “in the sense that new recruits are 
indoctrinated with them.” For each set of functionaries the “doctrine” 
is described in terms of significant features of their situations. Such fea- 
tures are discriminated by conceiving intelligence functions and policy 
making under the scheme of problem-solving activity. Thus, the 
activities of operators are discussed with respect to their methods, their 
communicative vehicles, and the tasks they expect intelligence to per- 
form, e.g., “backstopping,” warning, estimating, and the like. The 
activities of the working level are discussed with respect to researchers’ 
attitudes toward warning and estimating functions, their attitudes 
toward knowledge and theorizing, their conceptions of the future, the 
nature of “the facts,”” and so on. 

Throughout, Mr. Hilsman is at long-winded pains to make ironic 
contrast between actual problem-solving methods and the methodo- 
logical facts of life. In some interminable and homespun reflections the 
author displays no better than commonplace knowledge of the nature 
of fact, theory, and the procedures of scientific inquiry. Without ex- 
plictly recognizing them as such, Mr. Hilsman lists many features of 
common-sense thinking and everyday canons of reasonable judgment 
in the activities of the functionaries. Whatever small value the book has 
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for students of administrative science is found here. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Hilsman’s purposes focus these features as shortcomings of methods 
rather than as empirically interesting features of intelligence work and 
decision making in bureaucratically organized settings. 

Having completed the argument that operators, administrators, and 
researchers hamstring each other, Mr. Hilsman devotes the last quar- 
ter of his book to his “working model.” It depicts how knowledge and 
action, according to the author, would be related to each other if 
intelligence operations and policy decisions were made in ideally ra- 
tional fashion. A division of labor is worked out that would meet the 
requirements of the “model.” 

In the final three and one-half pages of the book the author lists 
some obstacles that would hinder the task of effecting organizational 
changes to accord with the new doctrine. Mr. Hilsman mentions “lack 
of knowledge” on the part of the participants, their “attitudes and basic 
assumptions,” the prevalence of actions based on life-as-usual arrange- 
ments, pressures for off-the-cuff assessments, the practitioners’ “need 
for” sharply depicted organizational arrangements, vested interests, 
and “the inertia of the status quo.” These factors finally bring Mr. 
Hilsman in sight of the sociology of actual and proposed arrangements, 
but as “surmountable obstacles” rather than as organizational condi- 
tions of actual intelligence operations. Nowhere in the entire book 
does the author mention the obviously relevant writings of Weber, 
Mannheim, Barnard, Simon, Snyder, or Selznick. By treating Mr. Hils- 
man’s effort seriously, this reviewer was torn between regret and 
laughter. 

HAROLD GARFINKEL 
Department of A nthropology and Sociology 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Toward a Unified Theory of Human Behavior. Edited by Roy R. 
Grinker, M.D. New York: Basic Books, 1956. 375 pp. $6.50. 
This book is, in effect, the record of the first four conferences held 

by a distinguished group of scientists from several of the behavioral 

disciplines who gathered together with the purpose of developing a 

unified theory of human behavior. Among the more active participants 

in the conferences presented in this volume were R. Grinker (a psychia- 

trist, who served as chairman), K. Deutsch (a political scientist), R. E. 

Emerson (a zoologist), L. K. Frank (a psychologist), J. Henry (an an- 
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thropologist), F. Kluckhohn (an anthropologist), T. Parsons (a sociolo- 
gist), A. Rapoport (a mathematical biologist), J. Ruesch (a psychiatrist), 
D. Shakow (a psychologist), J. P. Spiegel (a psychiatrist), L. Thompson 
(an anthropologist), J. E. P. Toman (a physiologist), and P. A. Weiss 
(a biologist). 

One approaches a book like this with mixed feelings: it has such an 
imposing list of contributors but such a pretentious title. To speak of 
a general theory of human behavior at this stage of the development of 
the behavioral sciences, when the more mature physical sciences have 
no “general theory,” smacks of grandiosity. Our situation is that there 
are hardly any well-developed small theories, and the linkages between 
empirical research and theoretical statements are most often weak or 
lacking. Yet I suppose it is these very lacks and uncertainties in the field, 
combined with the urgent feelings that “something ought to be done 
about something,” which give rise to the earnest searchings for an all- 
embracing formulation. Something of the same motivation led me to 
look forward to reading this volume, hoping that some salvation from 
the tension of intellectual uncertainty might be offered by the dis- 
tinguished group of contributors. 

Despite some excellent individual papers and some high-level intel- 
lectual discussion, the book is disappointing. One wonders why it 
was published. The individual papers, although of high quality, are 
often highly condensed statements of points of view which have 
been published by the authors more fully and more adequately else- 
where. The edited and abbreviated record of the discussion only here 
and there contains a personalized statement which makes the confer- 
ence participants seem vivid and alive as people, and it certainly does 
not communicate the sense of excitement or significance which must 
have been present to encourage ti »articipants to meet together 
periodically for a number of years. 

The focus of the conferences was the concept of “system,” and the 
basic theme was that a unified theory could be developed which sub- 
sumed the various systems that are relevant to the study of human 
behavior, for example, the organic, the psychological, the social, the 
cultural. At the first conference, specialists from the various disciplines 
presented an over-all view of the systems with which they were con- 
cerned. Grinker neatly outlined the intraorganic system; Shakow pre- 
sented a modified version of psychoanalytic theory, with stress on learn- 
ing; Ruesch sketched his “human communication theory,” with special 
emphasis on the role of the observer in determining the data of the 
social sciences; Parsons presented in abstract his “general theory of 
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action”; Thompson discussed the prerequisites for an adequate theory 
of human culture; Kluckhohn summarized her approach to value ori- 
entations, outlining “the five common human problems of key impor- 
tance” and the types of solutions found by different cultures; Henry 
stated some loosely formulated propositions about the relationship be- 
tween psychological states (e.g., satisfaction, tension, “willingness to 
break with convention”) and the characteristics of a society (e.g., possi- 
bilities of social punishment for nonconformity, possibilities of reward 
for conformity); and Spiegel attempted to provide a model for the 
relationships among the different types of systems. 

The major impression after reading the record of the first confer- 

ence was that a number of the presentations and the discussions follow- 
ing them were attempting formulations so general that they often 
ended up with empty, meaningless abstractions. The following quota- 
tion, while extreme, highlights the kind of intellectual atmosphere per- 
vading this conference: “Since the field is a continuum of patterned, 
transactional processes, the structure-function of any one part of the 
field affects the structure-function of all the other parts of the field, 
and therefore of the whole field.” One of the conference participants 
expressed my reactions when he stated: 
We are struck with a lack of a practical, realistic, analytic approach that will go 
beyond the mere statement—that they are integrated, interrelated, coordinated, and 
all these other terms. We should go beyond these statements to an identification, if 
possible, in quantitative terms, of just what that correlation, integration and so on, 
consist of, so that we can really work with and operate with them. 


The second, third, and fourth conferences largely focused upon 
homeostatic (i.e., the system-stabilizing-and-maintaining) processes in 
different systems and upon the boundaries of systems (i.e., the identifi- 
cation of what is in and what is outside of a given system). Papers on 
homeostasis presented by Emerson, Toman, Rapoport, and Henry were 
of considerable interest, revealing the rather different approaches to 
the concept of homeostasis among the different disciplines. The discus- 
sion of boundaries centered around an outline presented by Ruesch 
which classified boundaries in terms of a host of miscellaneous charac- 
teristics and in terms of the physiological, psychological, social action, 
and communication universes. Ruesch’s classification has a richness of 
detail which is appealing, but on closer inspection it looks like a trap 
in which stretched analogies could ensnare one in rather fruitless discus- 
sion if they are taken seriously. For me the most interesting contribu- 
tion in the accompanying discussion was made by Deutsch, who briefly 
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outlined the methods he and his colleagues are employing to identify 
the boundaries between different political systems. 

To sum up, there is little in this book to suggest that any advance 
toward a unified theory of human behavior has occurred. The main 
value of the conferences for the reader is to acquaint him with the ways 
in which various disciplines concerned with different empirical phe- 
nomena deal with analogous problems of organization, integration, 
interdependence, boundaries, and so on. It is apparent that the models 
for thinking about these problems no longer come from the field of 
mechanics but rather from the field of communication engineering 
(cybernetics and information theory) and from the field of physiology 
(homeostasis). There is every reason to hope that these models will 
provide fruitful analogies in stimulating theoretical and empirical 
research to understand human behavior. 

Morton DEuTscH 


Communications Social Science Research Department 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 


Abstracts 


Anthropology and Administration in the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. Thomas Gladwin. In Some Uses of Anthropology, pp. 58-65. 
Washington, D.C., 1956. Book available from the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, Washington, D.C. Single copy, $1.50. 


The central topic of this paper is the role of the anthropologist in 
the administration of non-Western peoples, discussed here with special 
reference to Micronesia. After a brief statement of the governmental 
history of this Pacific area, the author outlines the course of American 
control and administration. This discussion is then developed in terms 
of the author’s experience as both research anthropologist and admin 
istrator in Micronesia. In this connection he discusses briefly some ol 
the problems of intercultural administration, such as conflicts of value 
between administrator and the administered; the distance of policy 
makers from the arena of action, with consequent lack of appreciation 
of important local differences; and the necessity to mediate high-level 
policy with respect to local culture. 


Anthropology and the Administration of American Indian Affairs. 
William H. Kelley. In Some Uses of Anthropology, pp. 66-72. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1956. Book available from the Anthropological Society 
of Washington, Washington, D.C., 1956. Single copy, $1.50. 


In this concise statement the author traces the variations in the inter- 
pretation of the place of the American Indian in American society as 
evidenced in the administration of Indian affairs. Some of the implica 
tions of the different interpretations are discussed, as well as the varied 
consequences for changing Indian life that have resulted from different 
Indian-administration philosophies. The author concludes with a de- 
scription of the program of the Bureau of Ethnic Research of the 
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University of Arizona, which is attempting to demonstrate the value 
of social-science research in solving on a local basis some of the prob- 
lems of Indian-white relations to which we are currently heir through 
our Indian administration. 


Bureaucratic Mass Media: A Study in Role Definitions. Mary H. Lystad 
and Robert C. Stone. Social Forces, 34 (1956), 356-361. Available 
from the Williams and Wilkins Company, Mount Royal and Guil- 
ford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. Single copy, $1.50. 


This paper is concerned with the characteristics of, and the impor- 
tance attached to, written documents in a bureaucracy as they are re- 
lated to employee role definitions. Content analysis of the official 
literature of a city office of a state employment agency showed emphasis 
on procedure and upon impersonality in social relations. Employees, 
however, indicated that their role definitions were weighted toward the 
norm of service and toward personalization of relations. The authors 
conclude that the presence of clients serves to reinforce among employ- 
ees an ideology of service which may conflict with procedural norms. 


Communications and Social Change. Richard L. Meier. Behavioral 
Science, 1 (1956), 43-58. Available from Behavioral Science, Mount 
Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. Single copy, 


$1.75. 


The author describes the advances in communication theory in the 
last few years as a breakthrough in science with potential for a still 
more inclusive theory of organization, and he discusses the impact of 
these new ideas on various kinds of enterprises. The article then out- 
lines possible ways that communication advances may alter such diverse 
aspects of social behavior as the flow of traffic, the use of mass media, 
and the development of personal values and aesthetic standards. 


The Decision Process: Seven Categories of Functional Analysis. Harold 
D. Lasswell. College Park, Maryland, 1956. 23 pp. Available from the 
Bureau of Governmental Research, College of Business and Public 
Administration, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
Single copy, $.75. 

This article describes seven functional categories of the decision- 
making process that have been undergoing intensive testing in some 
studies of comparative political science and jurisprudence, and it di- 
rects research attention toward several heretofore neglected topics. 
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The analysis covers the following: (1) intelligence: how the informa 
tion that comes to the attention of decision makers is gathered and 
processed; (2) recommendation: how recommendations are made and 
promoted; (3) prescription: how general rules are prescribed; (4) invo- 
cation: how general rules are provisionally invoked in reference to 
conduct; (5) application: how general rules are applied; (6) appraisal: 
how the working of prescriptions are appraised; and (7) termination: 
how the prescriptions and arrangements entered into within the frame- 


work of such rules are brought to termination. 


The Development of Operations Research as a Science. Russell L. 
Ackoff. Operations Research, 4 (1956), 265-295. Available from the 
Operations Research Society of America, Mount Royal and Guilford 
Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. Single copy, $1.50. 


Operations research is described as neither a method nor a technique 
but as being on its way to becoming a science. As such it should be de- 
fined by a combination of the phenomena it studies, its methods, and 
its techniques. 

As parts of a generalized method of operations research upon which 
there is some agreement, the author suggests the following phases: 
(1) formulating both the consumer's problem and the researcher's prob- 
lem; (2) constructing a mathematical model representing the controlled 
and the uncontrolled variables in the system under study; (3) deriving 
a solution from the model by finding the values of the “control vari- 
ables” that maximize the system's effectiveness; (4) testing the model 
and the solution derived from it, which involves evaluating the vari 
ables, checking the model's predictions against reality, and comparing 
actual and forecasted results; (5) establishing controls over the solution, 
which involves developing tools for determining when significant 
changes occur in the variables upon which the solution rests and dete1 
mining how to modify the solution in the light of these changes; and 
(6) putting the solution to work, i.e., implementation. 


The Effect of Experience on a Determinate Dynamic System. W. Ross 
Ashby. Behavioral Science, 1 (1956), 35-42. Available from Behavioral 
Science, Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
Single copy, $1.75. 

The author maintains that complexity of a system is not an insu 
perable barrier to knowledge, provided such a system is tackled appro 
priately, and suggests that the concept of information will play an 
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important part in the strategy. He discusses particularly how it happens 
that the states of certain systems become more dependent on what their 
surroundings have been like than on their initial states. He relates his 
theoretical concepts to observations about how personality and _ be- 
havior patterns develop as human beings mature. The article is a pre- 
view of the author’s new text on cybernetics. 


Entrepreneurial Organization as a Factor in Economic Development. 
Frederick Harbison. The Quarterly Journal of Economics, 280 (1956), 
364-379. Available from the Harvard University Press, 44 Francis 
Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Single copy, $1.50. 

This article presents the concept that, in the present day, the entre- 
preneur is in essence an organization which comprises all of the people 
tequired to perform entrepreneurial functions. It suggests a framework 
for research in which entrepreneurship is treated as a resource related 
to other factors of production. The author presents results of compara- 
tive studies between industrial enterprises of the United States and 
economically underdeveloped countries as tentative propositions worthy 
of more systematic study, and he advances three propositions with 
regard to considering the entrepreneurial organization as related to 
other resources. The author states that the concept of the organization 
is a more precise and meaningfal concept in analyzing problems of 
economic development than is entrepreneurship in its traditional sense 
and that the organization concept establishes a logical connection be- 
tween economic theory and the theory of business institutions. 


Group Norms Among Bomber Crews: Patterns of Perceived Crew 
Attitudes, “Actual” Crew Attitudes, and Crew Liking Related to 
Aircrew Effectiveness in Far Eastern Combat. Leonard Berkowitz. 
Sociometry, 19 (1956), 141-152. Available from the American Socio- 
logical Society, New York University, Washington Square, New York 
3, New York. Single copy, $2.50. 

This research sought to determine whether the effectiveness of 
bomber crews which have been in existence for a relatively long time 
varied with different patterns of perceived crew motivation, actual 
crew motivation, and crew liking. The data were collected by a team 
of psychologists who visited eighty-one B-29 crews in three medium 
bombardment wings, Far Eastern Air Force; attitudinal data were ob- 
tained from an attitude questionnaire developed by the Air Force Crew 
Research Laboratory. 
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A norm for effective performance was established by the use ol 
superiors’ ratings and percentage of failed missions, and it was com- 
pared with the air crew members’ perceptions of the task-oriented moti- 
vation of their fellow crew members. Two psychological processes 
seemed to make for better crews: (1) conditions of high cohesiveness 
among the crew members, motivating them to conform to the per- 
ceived group norm; and (2) a minimized discrepancy between the actual 
and perceived crew motivation, existing whether the motivational scores 
were both high or both low. 


Limits of the Equilibrium Model in Social Research. David Easton. 
Behavioral Science, 1 (1956), 96-104. Available from Behavioral 
Science, Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
Single copy, $1.75. 

The author points out that in some areas of social sciences, research 
is conducted explicitly in terms of an equilibrium model (economics); 
in most disciplines a similar model serves as an inarticulate framework 
(political science). He makes an attempt to clarify the concept and to 
distinguish among various types of equilibria. The author concludes 
that the major shortcoming of this model in social research is lack of 
quantifiable data and that its use in certain areas is dangerous, since 
equilibrium terminology often conceals the absence of genuinely usable 


theory. 


Management Decentralization: An Historical Analysis. Alfred D. 
Chandler, Jr. The Business History Review, 30 (1956), 111-174. 
Available from the Editor, 217 Baker Library, Soldiers Field, Boston 
63, Massachusetts. No price given. 

The author has obtained his data on fifty large American firms from 
company annual reports, reports to stockholders, articles in business and 
management journals, and business histories and biographies. He points 
out that trends toward decentralized, autonomous management units 
have different causes in different industries 1nd that centralized firms 
are now prominent only if their activities are restricted to one line of 
products. In most of these firms, decentralization occurred in times of 
prosperity and expanding economy. While increasing size, diversity, 
and complexity of operations have been the primary reasons for re- 
organization, they have not guaranteed it, and the timing of many 
changes is related to turnover of top personnel. 
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Markets, Machines—and Men: The Impact of Technological Change 
on Industry. Roger W. Russell. Occupational Psychology, 30 (1956), 
125-136. Available from National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
14 Welbeck Street, London, W.1. Subscription, 30 shillings annually. 
The effects of technological changes vary considerably with the na- 

ture of the changes and the circumstances under which they are intro- 

duced. If one examines these effects carefully one should be able to 
discern a “skeleton” of technological change and certain parameters 
along which the effects of the change vary. 

Russell draws from industrial experience and research in his dis- 
cussion of the human and social costs involved in technological change 
in addition to the costs of production and markets. He examines the 
processes for deciding upon a change, planning the change, and follow- 
ing up the change after it has been introduced in terms of the effects of 
these processes upon: (1) the individual workpeople, (2) the organiza- 
tion of the work group, (3) the organization of the firm, and (4) the rela- 
tionships and prestige in the social structure of the community in which 
the workpeople live. 


A Mathematical Model for Integrated Business Systems. Irving J. Lieb- 
erman. Management Science, 2 (1956), 327-336. Available from the 
Institute of Management Sciences, Mount Royal and Guilford Ave- 


nues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. Single reprints, $.35. 


The author proposes a mathematical technique for investigating 
integrated business systems based upon the mathematical notion of 
matrices. He suggests the following list of criteria for the optimum 
model of a business system that will satisfy all the informational 
requirements of an enterprise: (1) it must present the total system in 
easily comprehensible form; (2) it must present the details of the sys- 
tem; (3) it must have a method for manipulation; and (4) it must show 
effects of system changes. 

The business function is defined as a set of managerial duties as- 
signed to a group according to types of duties and a class of information 
as one or more pieces of information having all like qualities. Classes 
of information are distinguished as follows: the identification type, 
which describes or identifies a form or document; and the quantitative 
type, which gives a quantitative measure. Forms are documents which 
have the same classes of information: there are source-data forms and 
report forms. With these definitions translated into symbols, the author 
proceeds to construct a matrix model. 
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Members’ Reactions to Apparent Group Approval of a Counternorm 
Communication. Harold H. Kelley and Christine Lipps Woodruff. 
The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 52 (1956), 67-74. 
Available from the American Psychological Association, Inc., 1333 
Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single copy, $3.00. 


This study shows the effects of attempting to use a one-way com- 
munication to change perceptions of norms when the audience is com- 
posed of members of a relatively small and tightly knit group. Although 
the results bear only upon the immediate effects of this procedure, some 
support is provided for the hypothesis that change of group-anchored 
attitudes by a counternorm communication can be facilitated by con- 
veying information that members of the group approve the opinions 
advocated in the communication. 


Military Problem Solving. John E. Schremp. Military Review, 36 (1956), 
28-37. Available from the Command and General Staff College, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Annual subscription, $3.50. 


The formal “estimate of the situation,” as prescribed by the United 
States Joint Chiefs of Staff, is described as a combination of inductive 
and deductive methods of reasoning. It is designed to solve military 
problems where the possible actions of the enemy have a fundamental 
influence on the decision. The author indicates that the matrix sug- 
gested by the theory of games provides a convenient method of compar- 
ing the results to be achieved by alternative courses of action. 


On Operations Analysis. Robert H. Roy. Operations Research, 4 (1956), 
317-323. Available from the Operations Research Society of America, 
Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. Single 
copy, $1.50. 

The goal of operations research, a relatively new activity, is research 
rather than service; consequently it poses for top-level administrators 
problems that differ from those created by other staff areas. Until oper- 
ations analysts earn reputations as useful members of management, they 
will be resented and regarded as less expert than those they are studying. 
Individual administrators can do much to overcome this problem by 
insisting that operations analysts develop and introduce the means 
by which change is to be effected in addition to merely proposing the 
change itself. By seeing their proposals through this introductory stage, 
operations analysts will gradually become accepted as management 
team members. 
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Organizational Adaptation and Precarious Values: A Case Study. 
Burton R. Clark. American Sociological Review, 21 (1956), 327-336. 
Available from Executive Office, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, New York. Single copy, $1.25. 

The author contends that the processes by which organizations shape 
values are poorly understood and difficult to study but that such proc- 
esses can be most clearly seen by examining organizations with weakly 
established values. He attempts to identify some of the conditions ol 
weakness in social values and presents a case study of one type of 
value modification, in this case that of California adult-education 


organizations. 


Patterns of Mobility within Industrial Organizations. Norman H. Mar- 
tin and Anselm L. Strauss. The Journal of Business, 29 (1956), 101- 
110. Available from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37, Illinois. Single copy, $1.75. 

This paper deals with the mobility aspects of industrial organization 
—with the patterned movements of personnel within companies. It 
attempts to develop a frame of reference for the interpretation and 
understanding of the phenomena of mobility within organizations. Sev- 
eral important elements of mobility structures are pointed out, together 
with some of the significant problems which must be faced as a result 
of the malfunctioning of the mobility process. 


Some Disfunctions of Institutional Imbalances. Melvin M. Tumin. Be- 
havioral Science, 1 (1956), 218-223. Available from Behavioral Sci- 
ence, Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
Single copy, $1.75. 

Emphasis on one institution may produce strains which affect the 
behavior of individuals in their roles in other institutional areas. The 
author focuses on the emphasis given to economic institutions in the 
modern United States and its effects on family life. He identifies six 
ways in which the entrance into family life of certain economic norms 
and values may affect the achievement of economic, familial, and more 
general social goals and values. The author suggests a number of 
conditions under which an institution may become dominant. 


Toward a Typology of Extra-Community Controls Limiting Local 
Community Autonomy. Roland L. Warren. Social Forces, 34 (1956), 
338-341. Available from the Williams and Wilkins Company, Mount 
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Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Maryland. Single copy, 
$1.50. 


This paper attempts to delineate and describe some of the formal 
extracommunity controls which both affect local processes and limit 
local action in a small, incorporated western New York village of 1,351 
residents. It discusses some dimensions of community autonomy and 
formal and informal extracommunal controls as apparent in industries, 
stores, service trades, governmental units, churches, schools, and volun- 
tary associations. The author states that affiliation to an outside group is 
only one of the dimensions of community autonomy, but the data from 
this study do not lend support to the widely held assumption that 
churches and voluntary associations represent democratic grass-roots 
control while businesses represent autocratic control by absentee own- 
ers. The author observed considerable difference in informal practice 
as opposed to the formal controls. 


A Typology of Community Leadership Based on Influence and Inter- 
action within the Leadership Subsystem. A. Alexander Fanelli. Social 
Forces, 34 (1956), 332-338. Available from the Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Mary- 
land. Single copy, $1.50. 


This paper is focused on the leadership subsystem in a small Missis- 
sippi community. Implicit is the assumption that leadership is a func- 
tional relationship among persons in a social situation (or series of 
situations). The analysis is directed toward two major questions: (1) to 
what extent do community leaders tend to play a generalized leadership 
role in community affairs, and (2) can leaders be differentiated along 
the combined dimensions of influence and the extensiveness of inter- 
actions within the leader subsystem? The information concerning the 
leaders was obtained by random sample interviews. Twenty-five leaders 
appeared outstanding. Each of these leaders was sent a mail queéstion- 
naire revolving around his relationships with the other twenty-four. 
The article discusses types of leadership roles and interaction among 
community leaders. In conclusion, the author points out that distinc- 
tions based on the interactions of leaders can be related to real differ- 
ences in their sociometric choices. 
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4 SYMPOSIUM ON COMMITTEES IN MANAGEMENT 
[HE general theme for the Ninth Annual Management Con 
ference will be the effectiveness with which committees and 
onferences can be used by management to minimize the dis 
integrating influences of specialization decentralization, and 
large-scale production and maximize the efficiency and produ 
tivity of the public- or private-enterprise administrator. In a 
period when committees and conferences are continually con 
suming more and more of the executive’s time this subject 
should be applicable in innumerable fields 
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